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The Crisis in American 


Foreign Policy 


By Henry Kinc STANFORD 


The Commencement address at Emory’s 1958 summer graduation exercises was 
delivered by Henry King Stanford, A.B. ’36, M.A.’40, Ph.D. (New York 
University) °49, President of Birmingham-Southern College. Dr. Stanford 
has had wide experience in graduate study, teaching, and administration, in- 
cluding in the latter the positions of Assistant Chancellor, University System 
of Georgia, 1952-53, and President, Georgia State College for Women, 
1953-56. In 1956-57 he served as Director of the New York University 
Group, engaged in rendering technical assistance to the University of Ankara 
and the Turkish Ministry of Education under a contract with the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 


T IS THE PRIVILEGE of any old grad, on returning to his alma 
mater to reminisce about his undergraduate days. My thoughts 
inevitably turn back to the ’30’s when the great depression was hang- 
ing like a pall over the country and the campus as well. Social studies 
reflected the temper of the times and seemed to stimulate loyalty to 
causes—a preoccupation which some observers find singularly miss- 
ing on the campus today. Young people spoke of ways to prevent the 
recurrence of depression. The New Deal seemed a blessing by which 
prosperity would be returned and maintained. The focus on the 
South that came with its designation by the President as the nation’s 
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number one economic problem made many of us feel that our ener- 
gies should be directed to improving this “underprivileged” section 
of our country. 

In those days the possibility of war seemed as remote as the possi- 
bility that the United States would join the League of Nations. In 
fact, the two were rather strangely related in the public mind. After 
all, war and power politics as evidenced in the League of Nations 
went hand in glove. To join the League, many thought, would be to 
“entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion,” a phrase reverentially quoted from George Washington. A 
cynicism toward war engulfed the minds of collegians as the Nye 
investigators revealed evidences of enormous profits on the part of 
some corporations in World War I. Sidney B. Fay, the eminent 
Smith College historian, began to advance the “revisionist’”’ theory 
regarding Germany’s sole guilt for the war. There would not be 
another war simply because young people would not fight it, so we 
thought. The isolationism of the ’20’s had spilled over into the ’30’s, 
hardly disturbed by the invasions of Manchuria, Ethiopia, and the 
Rhineland. 

Looking back on it, America was living in a fool’s paradise, ush- 
ered in by the great desire to return to “normalcy” after World 
War I. Even as late as the middle ’30’s few thought that the United 
States had made a mistake in spurning Wilson’s bid to have us join 
the League of Nations. On the other hand, seventy per cent of those 
expressing an opinion in a Gallup poll taken in January 1937 an- 
swered “Yes” to the question: “Do you think it was a mistake for 
the United States to enter World War I?” Another Gallup poi, 
taken during the fall of 1935, asked whether Congress should get 
the approval of the people in a national vote before declaring war. 
As many as 75 per cent said “Yes.” “Imagine our waiting for one 
after Pearl Harbor,” suggests Frederick Lewis Allen. Isolationism 
was the prevailing mood, and I am not sure that I was shaken com- 
pletely from the spell until a Nazi colleague at the University of 
Heidelberg bade me goodbye in the summer of 1937 with this kind 
of auf wiedersehen: “Wir sehen uns wieder an der Front.” 

It is clear now that Wilson regarded victory over Germany as 
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only incidental to the new order, while the country considered the 
new order as only incidental to the defeat of Germany. We do not 
know whether Wilson’s solution would have worked; we refused 
ourselves the opportunity to try it. We do know, as Gerald Johnson 
so forcibly reminds us, that the solution the people preferred, the 
mere beating of Germany, did not work. In Johnson’s words: “The 
League of Nations was the grimly realistic acceptance of an unpleas- 
ant fact [that nations could live happily and safely together only 
with provision for restraint of one that might go mad ] ; but America 
was too little scarred, too little tested, too full of ebullient self-con- 
fidence and adolescent scorn of all others to accept realism, or even 
to recognize it.” 

Consider the mood of our people in 1946, ten years after my 
graduation. Isolationism as an attitude had been largely eliminated 
by our involvement in World War II. The United States not only 
had accepted the idea of the United Nations but had taken the lead 
in organizing it. Our international-mindedness reflected itself in such 
a tangible way as foreign aid, beginning first with Greece and Tur- 
key and extending to friendly and neutral nations around the world, 
and even to Japan and Germany, who had been our enemies in 
World War II. During the period 1945-1956 more than $57 billion 
were given in aid to foreign countries, including both military aid 
and economic and technical assistance. Moreover, two foreign mili- 
tary expeditions, unthinkable in the 20’s and 30’s, have been con- 
ducted during the '50’s. What has been the effect of all this interna- 
tional-mindedness on our world status? 

The last few months have been a grievous experience for all 
Americans. At a time when we covet the friendship of other nations, 
we find our country’s flag and representatives spat upon and jeered 
at. Buildings of the United States Information Service have been 
attacked and wrecked. Mobs have demonstrated before consular and 
diplomatic outposts. Most Americans have had some awareness of 
the deterioration of our foreign relations that has been sweeping 
around the globe, but few of us have realized just how intense and 
bitter has been the feeling against us until the stern incidents of re- 
cent months. The international pastime of twisting the lion’s tail has 
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given way to plucking the eagle’s tail-feathers. The difference is that 
the British lion would growl and occasionally claw the rude disturber 
of his peace, while the American eagle has screamed, but has hesi- 
tated to use his talons, save for Korea and a modest flexing in 
Lebanon. Even there we sought to have the expeditions embraced 
officially by the United Nations, successfully in the case of Korea. 
There is another interesting contrast. The lion cared little for what 
other nations thought, while the eagle is extremely solicitous of fa- 
vorable opinion abroad. World opinion counted for little in the nine- 
teenth century, but is a force to be reckoned with in the twentieth. 
The irony of it is that at a time when isolationism has died as an 
attitude at home, we should begin to find ourselves isolated by atti- 
tudes toward us abroad. In the Middle East, the Far East, South 
America, France, England, and even in Canada, America has been 
denounced in one fashion or another. When Wilson arrived in Paris, 
admiration for him and the United States reached a peak. This year 
the Vice-President arrived in Caracas and was covered with spit. 
Perhaps it is unfair to compare a trip made in the joyful delirium of 
a recent armistice with one made in the stress of international rela- 


tions more remotely removed from war. But there is no mistaking 
the fateful turn of the wheel. When we want most to be liked, we 
seem to be disliked most. 


We dare not shrug our shoulders and say that attitudes abroad, 
deteriorating relations with foreign countries, and anti-Americanism 
are of little concern to us. Two reasons impel us to serious consid- 
eration of recent developments, and both are related to the security 
of this country. In the first place, America needs the active good will 
of nations around the globe as we continue to face the communist 
threat year after year. Failing to achieve active good will, we need 
at least a firm neutrality from uncommitted nations. The possibility 
of missile warfare does not remove the need for developing allies 
and encouraging neutrality. Actually, the consequence of a frontal 
attack now must seem so hideous to the Russian rulers that there is 
every reason to believe they are attacking us obliquely by seeking to 
subvert nations to their cause and embroil us in incidents everywhere. 

It is a daily pastime of some politicians to charge that we cannot 
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buy friendship abroad with foreign aid. To me that charge is pure 
political buffoonery. I do not know any responsible person who 
thinks that you can. Foreign aid, including military and technical 
assistance, was designed to bolster economies and strengthen de- 
fenses so that countries would be less likely to capitulate to com- 
munist pressures, either from within or without. If virulent anti- 
Americanism breaks out, then the effectiveness of our aid program 
is handicapped ; but this does not repudiate in my mind the principle 
of foreign aid. I cannot speak from first-hand knowledge about our 
aid program in any country but Turkey. There the overall effect has 
been to shore up the defenses and the economy of a significant ally 
in a key troubled area. 

No country in the world dislikes the Russians more or fears them 
less than the Turks do. This attitude was impressed upon me two 
summers ago as I rode with two Turkish soldiers from Kars out to 
the Russian border in a jeep, which, by the way, the Turks call the 
‘American goat.” The Turkish soldiers assured me that they could 
man the passes of eastern Anatolia successfully against the Russians, 
with axes and pitchforks if necessary. Of course, in a day of vast 
technological achievement by the Russians such bravado fades into 
wishful thinking, but it is typical of the courage and determination of 
the Turkish army, which has been reorganized and mechanized with 
American aid. We can rely on the Turks. 

The second reason why we should be concerned about attitudes 
abroad is the influence they may have on the attitude of our own 
people. Herbert Hoover, whom we were loath to quote during my 
undergraduate days, sounded an intelligent alarm a few weeks ago 
at the Brussels Fair. Referring to physical attacks upon our citizens 
and officials and abuse of our country brought on by communistic 
misrepresentation and propaganda, he warned: “They discourage 
the American people and increase opposition to cooperation with 
other nations in maintaining defense and in aiding relief from pov- 
erty and want. Forty years ago such attitudes contributed to the 
retreat of the American people behind a barbed wire entanglement 
around the Western Hemisphere. I have little fear of such a retreat 
today. But the danger signal is up.” It would be fatal for our people 
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to become discouraged with an aggressive policy of overseas assist- 
ance to allies and underprivileged nations. It would be equally fatal 
for us to become discouraged with attempts at codperation with 
other countries. Withdrawing now could well turn many countries 
over to the communists by default. 

In this day of increasing importance of world opinion, particularly 
as it is reflected in the United Nations, our world position compels 
us to inquire into the causes of unfriendliness toward us. If any 
causes can be discovered, we may inquire further as to whether any- 
thing can be done to remove, or, at least, mitigate them. In the first 
place, such enmity results from our powerful position. America has 
found herself thrust unwillingly onto the stage of world politics as 
leader of the free nations. We did not seek this exalted position, but 
a combination of natural resources, technological know-how, and 
deterioration of earlier leadership has catapulted us to the forefront. 
Our emergence as world leader has rearranged power priorities 
among nations that formerly were undisputed great powers. Inevi- 
tably there grew up feelings of resentment among the people of na- 
tions whom the United States had displaced. This bitterness may be 
difficult to prevent. Perhaps the wealthiest and most powerful will 
inevitably be disliked. As a correspondent reported from Hong 
Kong not long ago: “Nobody likes the richest boy in town even if 
he does give away part of his candy.” 

Also, in the position of world leader, it is impossible to make de- 
cisions without offending someone. A nod one way or the other on 
the Cyprus issue, say, will upset the Greeks or the Turks; a state- 
ment on Algeria will infuriate Frenchmen or Algerian Arabs. Henry 
Cabot Lodge has summed up this cause of anti-Americanism with 
these words: “A country as big and strong as the United States can 
never hope to be popular. . . . We should give up the idea that we 
are going to be liked. . .. If we are respected, and people know they 
can depend on us, if they think our word is good . . . and that we are 
a country of humane ideals . . . that is the most . . . we ought to 
expect.” 

But are we respected by others? Here we come face to face with 
several reasons for the ill will toward us so violently expressed on 
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occasions. The conduct of Americans abroad is a source of much 
disfavor. An illustration of the antics of American tourists is the 
report of a friend of mine who recently heard an American say to a 
vendor in Italy: “Yes, but how much is that in real money?” Our 
diplomats, governmental representatives, and businessmen all too 
often have had a way of isolating themselves from participation in 
the life of the people around them. They have insisted upon stand- 
ards and conveniences of home. When they have not had them, they 
have complained bitterly and, where possible, influenced the estab- 
lishment of PX’s and installations to provide them. Now I realize 
that it is very difficult to attract competent people to foreign posts 
because of the high standards of living we enjoy at home; but we 
might as well recognize that to live in ostentatious luxury among 
peoples who have no chance of obtaining it themselves is to provoke 
envy, which sometimes turns into hatred. It is a tribute to the Turks 
that they still like us in spite of the fact that 5,000 Americans live in 
their capital city alone and purchase from an Air Force supermarket 
and department store, located in the heart of the city, food and com- 
modities completely unavailable on the Turkish market. 

The picture of America which foreigners receive from one source 
or another is a strong deterrent to good will toward us, no matter 
how exaggerated or false the picture may be. From books, movies, 
and conduct of Americans abroad, intellectuals in foreign countries 
receive the impression of a nation with a superficial culture at best 
or one with a degrading and demeaning effect upon other cultures. 
Most foreigners are aware of our remarkable technological achieve- 
ments, but the educated and intellectual wonder about our juke 
boxes, rock ’n roll, hero worship, strip tease, juvenile delinquency, 
and so forth. While visiting one of the street markets in Izmir, a 
bustling Turkish port on the Aegean Sea, I saw a large display of 
ladies’ slippers. Above them was a sign advertising their type: 
“Rock and Roll Ayakabi.” My friend, a professor at the University 
of Ankara, turned to me and said in studied sarcasm: “‘What a sig- 
nificant contribution English has made to the Turkish language.” 

Closely related to the effect of misrepresentations of our culture 
upon foreign antagonisms is the linguistic laziness of the United 
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States. Of all the countries in the world we seem to be the most inept 
or careless in learning the languages of other nations. Less than 15 
per cent of public high school students are enrolled in a modern 
foreign-language course, while 56 per cent of our high schools do 
not teach even one foreign language. At a time when the Middle 
East is crucially important to the free world, only eighty-five stu- 
dents in all American universities are studying Arabic, the key to 
the culture and peoples of that troubled area. Chinese, spoken by 
650,000,000 people in Mao Tse Tung’s militant state, is offered by 
only thirty-five higher institutions in America, mostly to very small 
classes. Of our eighteen hundred colleges, only one hundred and 
sixty-five teach Russian to less than five thousand students. In con- 
trast to this there are ten million Russians of all ages mastering 
English, and I am informed that Soviet educational authorities have 
called for an even more vigorous English teaching program. My 
oldest son and I were greatly impressed with the smooth proficiency 
in English of the attaché at the Russian embassy in Ankara, to whom 
we applied for a visa when we thought we might be coming back to 
the United States via Moscow. He had never been in an English- 
speaking country, but his choice of words and pronunciation were 
nearly flawless. If we are eighteen months behind the Soviet Union 
in developing rocketry and its application to satellite launching, as 
Von Braun says, then we must be eighteen years behind the Soviets 
in language study, judged by the snail’s pace of our present program. 
There is not time to probe the reasons for our backwardness in lan- 
guage study. Suffice it to mention only our feelings of self-sufficiency 
and complacency and the attitude of progressive educators. 

To make an effort to speak the language of a foreigner is to invite 
his respect and confidence. All too few of our diplomats know well 
the language of the country to which they are accredited. The dean 
of the School of Languages of the Foreign Service Institute reports 
that three out of four new Foreign Service officers do not have 
enough reading or speaking skill in any foreign language to handle 
overseas work adequately. This situation borders on a national ca- 
lamity. It was encouraging to read in the New York Times a few 
weeks ago that the Foreign Service Institute is offering intensive, 
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respectable, four-month courses in German, French, and Spanish in 
Frankfort, Nice, and Mexico City to selected American diplomats. 
Not so encouraging was the unenthusiastic view of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which called these programs “rest cures.” 

Another reason for our present predicament, and more significant 
than any I have thus far mentioned, is the conflict in our foreign 
policies. Ever since the end of World War II we have found our- 
selves in a continuing dilemma. One horn of the dilemma is produced 
by the exigercies of Soviet moves. We deem it vital to maintain 
our alliance with Western Europe and discharge commitments to 
NATO. The other horn grows out of the traditionally idealistic 
attitude of the United States toward colonial peoples who would 
throw off their yokes of occupation and exploitation. Thus impaled, 
we have sought to preserve codperation with our NATO allies and 
at the same time have given aid and assistance to peoples who were 
often bitterly critical of those NATO allies. We urged Britain to 
withdraw from the Suez Canal Zone after the consolidation of the 
regime of General Naguib and later Colonel Nasser, and yet simul- 
taneously promoted the Bagdad Pact. 

The landing of troops in Lebanon represented, after all, a failure 
in diplomacy. The objective of diplomacy should be to further the 
nation’s interest by bringing foreign action into accord with it peace- 
fully. The overriding interest of the United States in the Middle 
East is to keep Russia out so that the Soviets cannot place a knife 
across the jugular vein of oil that flows to our allies in Western Eu- 
rope. The second priority has been to win the Arabs to our side. A 
third priority has been the recognition of, and assistance to, the state 
of Israel. 

Now these priorities have been self-conflicting at every turn. Hop- 
ing to steer the swelling tide of Arab nationalism in our direction, we 
dickered with Colonel Nasser; then, feeling Russia might be gaining 
a foothold in Egypt, we tried to slap him down by withdrawing the 
Aswan Dam offer. Appearing as a protector of Arab sovereignty 
during the Suez war by rescuing Egypt, we landed troops in an Arab 
state eighteen months later. The Iraqi revolt seemed to confront 
our State Department with two bitter choices: to allow other Arab 
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states to fall to Nasser’s Pan-Arab crusade and thus endanger the oil 
supplies of Western Europe, or to try to halt the crusade by a show 
of force in Lebanon and thus increase the hostility of the Arabs 
toward us. Now it is uncertain whether the Iraqi revolt was really 
controlled by Colonel Nasser or whether our landing did stop a chain 
reaction. Certainly the failure of the Iraqi rebel leaders to denounce 
the Bagdad Pact and to join the United Arab Republic produces an 
enigma for our State Department. The conflict in policy that stems 
from assisting Israel and courting the Arabs at the same time is 
utterly obvious. 

Finally we have talked about the “brink of war” and “massive 
retaliation” and allowed our country to fall behind in the missile 
race. To my way of thinking, Dulles’s theory of miscalculation is 
well borne out by the historical facts of this century. One of the main 
causes of World Wars I and II was the failure, first, of the Kaiser 
and then of Hitler, to calculate correctly the intentions of this coun- 
try. But “brinkmanship,” to be successful, depends upon military 
strength. A number of competent observers of our national scene are 
intensely worried about the defense posture of the United States. To 
speak of massive retaliation in the light of Soviet scientific and tech- 
nological achievement is to revise Theodore Roosevelt’s injunction 
to read: “Speak harshly and carry a little stick.” 

Last, but by no means least, of the reasons for Uncle Sam’s tenu- 
ous position in world affairs is the continuing and successful penetra- 
tion of other countries by the subversive tactics of Soviet represen- 
tatives, either native or imported. Through all the years following 
World War II Soviet foreign policy has remained remarkably uni- 
form. Stalin can die, Beria can be liquidated, Malenkov and Molotov 
can be exiled, Zhukov can be demoted—all with no discernible effect 
upon the Soviet purpose to undermine the strength and coalition of 
the Western powers. Soviet leaders do not believe in any genuinely 
peaceful and harmonious coexistence. They seem still to be convinced 
of the Marxist theory that capitalism carries the seeds of its own 
destruction and that, if they can prolong the cold war, they can erode 
us into confusion and impotency resulting from depression and world 
isolation. 
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What can Americans do in the face of mounting world difficulties 
and Soviet intransigence ? We must develop diplomacy into a calling 
that will attract the most competent among us. We must move imme- 
diately to place great emphasis upon language requirements for all 
who will represent us abroad. We must begin the study of what here- 
tofore have been regarded as insignificant and uncultured tongues. 
Somehow we must instil in our people traveling abroad that they are 
a sample from whom foreigners in perfectly human fashion draw 
generalities about our country and its people. We must rethink our 
réle in the cold war and strengthen our psychological offensive by 
getting across a clearer picture of what our nation is really like, and 
by revealing the Russian and Chinese leaders at the spot where they 
are most vulnerable, for communist penetration and subversion are 
nothing but twentieth-century forms of colonialism. We must con- 
tinue to assist those people living in underdeveloped countries of the 
world to conquer poverty, pestilence, and ignorance through techni- 
cal aid and assistance where these will be effective. We must continue 
to support the United Nations in its endeavor to find some formula 
for the control of nuclear weapons. 

We must strive to develop a real policy for the Middle East. We 
must try to come to terms with Arab nationalism, not as a gesture of 
appeasement, but as recognition of it as the most elemental force in 
the Middle East. We have been unwilling to believe that neutrality 
in the Middle East is not hostility. That conviction should be reas- 
sessed, as Eisenhower’s address to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations indicates it has been. Formerly, we said, “If you 
are not with us, you are against us.’’ Now we seem to be saying, “If 
you are not with us, you are not necessarily against us.” The pre- 
posal by our government to establish a regional development insti- 
tution to be administered by Arabs represents a departure. The 
Eisenhower Doctrine has given way to the Eisenhower Address, as 
we strive to turn what President Eisenhower calls the “great surge 


, 


of Arab nationalism,” if not in our direction at least away from 
Moscow. The only other alternative seems to be indefinite military 
occupation to assure the oil that Western Europe needs. We worked 


out with the Soviet Union a modus operandi for the neutrality of 
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Austria. Let us hope that this can be done also for the Arab states 
within the framework of the United Nations. Charles Malik has 
pointed out that the Middle East must have a European partner. 
There is no reason to believe that neutrality lessens this economic 
interdependence in the slightest. 

And finally, we must strive to maintain the strongest military es- 
tablishment of which we are capable. As Winston Churchill has said: 
“There is nothing they [ Russians] admire so much as strength, and 
there is nothing for which they have less respect than for weakness, 
especially military weakness.” With a gross national product only 
40 per cent of ours, Russia has been closing the gap technologically 
and has been matching our overall defense effort. The Soviet Union 
spends 25 per cent of its gross national product on defense. The com- 
parable figure for the United States is 10 per cent. William C. Fos- 
ter, co-chairman of the Gaither Committee, reports that if we put 
just 10 per cent more of our effort into defense production, “still 
leaving 80 per cent for consumer goods, services, and all our present 
high standard of living, the Russians, to match us, would have to 
take away from their people one-third of the already sparse good 
things of life they have.” In order to maintain adequate strength, we 
must be prepared to sacrifice a part of our standard of living—a 
prospect which neither the executive nor legislative branch of our 
government has faced up to yet. 

During the first World War a soldier-poet threw down this chal- 
lenge to us: 

To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch ; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 


We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 


Since World War I the poet and his fellow soldiers have had a num- 
ber of sleepless moments. We have broken faith three times to be 
exact. I have already referred to our refusal to join the League of 
Nations and try to make it an effective instrument for maintaining 
world peace and security. After World War II, public opinion forced 
the dissolution of our military might with dangerous haste and thus 
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invited the communists to attack North Korea. Then again, after 
Korea, we refused to believe that the Russians could seriously com- 
pete with us scientifically and technologically. 

Why do we keep turning back? Why do we keep shirking the re- 
sponsibility to maintain preparedness and alertness? A clue may be 
found in a statement made by a professor of mine at the University 
of Heidelberg. Twenty-one years ago I sat under Karl Jaspers and 
grappled with the meanings of his philosophical terms. Now teaching 
at the University of Basel, Jaspers was the only man I ever saw give 
the Nazi salute sitting down. In those days we could always tell the 
professors at Heidelberg who were ardent Nazis and those who 
were perfunctorily complying with the university custom of jutting 
the right hand forward and exclaiming ‘Heil Hitler!” at the begin- 
ning and end of each lecture. The distinction was easy. It was found 
in the degree of stiffness of the arm and of the fervor of the voice. 
Jaspers—always seated—raised a flabby arm and lifted a weak 
voice. Fortunately, American troops arrived in Heidelberg one week 
before he was scheduled for shipment to a gas chamber. Something 
he said about modern society has haunted my memory during the 
intervening years. Referring to the insatiable demands which mater- 
ial civilization makes upon mankind, he feared that it was depriving 
our lives of value and meaning. Recently I discovered his ideas 
translated as follows: 


The new world which has arisen as an apparatus for the supply 
of the necessaries of life compels everything and everyone to 
serve it. It annihilates whatever it has no place for. Man seems 
to be undergoing an absorption into that which is nothing more 
than a means to an end, into that which is devoid of purpose or 
significance. But therein he can find no satisfaction. It does not 
provide him with the things that give him value and dignity. 


If such ideas were appropriate to describe the world of the 1930's, 
how much more applicable are they to our gadget-studded paradise 
today, suspended, as someone has said, in a hell of international inse- 
curity. Our consuming concern for the “necessaries” of life—our 
standard of living, if you will—has blinded us to realities abroad at 
three crucial times in recent world affairs. We stand in mortal peril 
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of the dangers of complacency. In my senior course in German I 
came to know well the consequences of complacency, for this was one 
of the three conditions on which Faust would lose his soul to Mephi- 
stopheles. Three times our faith with the soldier-poet has been bro- 
ken by complacency or preoccupation with normalcy and its good 
living. If we break the faith again, we will not have another chance, 
nor do I think we deserve one. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Samuel Candler Dobbs, one of Emory’s great bene- 
factors, hangs in the office of the Dean of the Lower Division, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, in the Administration Building. It was 
painted from sittings in the last decade of the subject’s life by the 
Atlanta artist Lewis Gregg (1881-1957). Mr. Dobbs, who was 
largely self-educated, was an enthusiastic proponent of higher edu- 
cation, to which he devoted a large part of the fortune which he had 
accumulated during a busy career. At the age of seventeen he was 
employed by his uncle, Mr. Asa Griggs Candler, in the latter’s At- 
lanta drugstore. In this position began the connection with Coca- 
Cola which lasted throughout his life. He served with the Coca-Cola 
Company in a number of leading capacities from the date of its for- 
mation, including the presidency in 1919-20, and was a member of 
the board at the time of his death. His first gift to Emory University 
was one of the four original buildings on the Druid Hills campus, 
the men’s dormitory which bears his name. He was to make other 
large benefactions later, and in his will the chief legacy was an ir- 
revocable trust fund the income from which was to be applied to the 
support of the College of Arts and Sciences. In recognition of his 
deep interest in and generous patronage of education Emory award- 
ed him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at the 1928 Com- 
mencement. In 1938 he was elected to the University’s Board of 
Trustees. In 1942 he was made an honorary member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The portrait is an excellent likeness. 
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The Economics of Terpene 
Chemistry 


By E. Ear Royals 


E. Earl Royals, A.B. ’40, M8. °41, Ph.D. (Wisconsin) °44, Associate Profes- 
sor of Chemistry, is the author of Advanced Organic Chemistry (New York. 
Prentice-Hall, 1954). During the past decade he has carried on extensive 
research in the field of the terpenes. 


EVERAL INDUSTRIES of considerable economic importance to the 

Southeast utilize to a greater or less degree the chemistry of 
terpenes. The terpenes may be defined broadly as a group of closely 
related natural products of the general chemical formula (C:oHis) x, 
where x may have the values 1 (monoterpenes), 1.5 (sesquiter- 
penes), 2 (diterpenes), efc., and derivatives of these parent com- 
pounds. Examples of important monoterpenes are limonene, derived 
from certain citrus fruits, and a/pha-pinene, the most abundant con- 
stituent of spirits of turpentine. An example of a diterpene is abietic 
acid, a constituent of rosin from the pine tree. 

The terpenes have played an important role in the development 
of organic chemistry, many of the giants of the early science having 
labored at elucidation of the structures and study of the fascinating 
array of chemical behavior exhibited by the terpenes. The terpenes 
occur naturally as components of the essential oils of various plants, 
which oils are present mainly in the flowers, fruits, and leaves, and 
occasionally in the wood itself. Little is known with certainty about 
the biological origin of the terpenes or their part in plant metabo- 
lism. It is assumed that at least in some cases the terpenes are elabo- 
rated by the plant as a protective device; pine gum, for example, 
forms at the site of a wound on the pine tree and may serve to pro- 
tect the wound from infestation by insects. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the terpenes is the 
pronounced odor possessed by many of them. Familiar examples of 
pleasantly aromatic terpenes are camphor, menthol, spearmint, cara- 
way (in rye bread), peppermint, etc. Because of their taste and odor 
characteristics, certain of the terpenes find use as flavoring agents. 
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Another familiar application of terpenes is as pharmaceutical 
agents. Even in this day of miracle medicines, the best cough remedy 
remains an alcoholic solution of the terpene terpin hydrate contain- 
ing a little codeine. Nor can you convince the Negroes of south Geor- 
gia that there is a better remedy for an aching back than a teaspoon 
full of spirits of turpentine taken orally. 

One of the oldest industries of the Southeast is the production of 
two terpenic materials, spirits of turpentine and rosin, from the gum 
which exudes from a wounded pine tree. Chemically, turpentine as 
a mixture composed of alpha-pinene and smaller amounts of closely 
related compounds; rosin is a complex mixture of abietic acid and 
several other so-called resin acids having the same carbon frame- 
work as abietic acid, but differing in the positions of the two carbon- 
to-carbon double bonds. The original application of pine gum was 
in the production of a tar or pitch which was used for caulking 
wooden sailing vessels and for waterproofing the sails and riggings. 
Although pine gum is no longer used for this purpose, the term 
“naval stores” is still applied to turpentine, rosin, and other deriva- 
tives of pine gum. The use of pine pitch for caulking and waterproof- 
ing was known to the ancients. 

“Turpentine farming” as an industry was begun in North America 
as early as 1606 by the Acadians in Nova Scotia. During the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the industry gradually moved south- 
ward through the vast stretches of native long leaf and slash pine 
which abounded along the Atlantic seaboard. By 1700 the industry 
was centered in the Carolinas, and by 1900 had extended through 
the virgin forests of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. Since the early 1920's, the industry has been centered 
largely in the second-growth pines of south Georgia and north Flor- 
ida. The second-growth timber has flourished in these areas largely 


as a result of fire protection and replanting programs promoted by 
the U. S. Forest Service. 

The growth and economic importance of the naval stores industry 
may be indicated by consideration of the following figures. Shipment 
of pine tar from the Carolinas to England in 1704 was only 400 
barrels. In 1804, total shipments of pine gum products totaled about 
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78,000 barrels. During the naval stores year ending March 31, 
1948, the total production of turpentine in the United States was 
640,903 barrels (50 gallons), while the production of rosin was 
1,990,831 drums (520 pounds). Production figures have remained 
fairly constant since that time. Total value of the annual production 
of gum naval stores is of the order of $40,000,000. The industry 
provides employment for about 50,000 persons receiving $15,000,- 
000 in wages. Thus, although the industry is small in comparison 
with many, it is nevertheless of considerable economic importance to 
the people of the Southeast. 

The harvesting of pine gum remains a primitive operation requir- 
ing cheap hand labor. Indeed, the naval stores industry could never 
have developed as it did in the Southeast without the availability of 
Negro labor. A shallow, V-shaped incision is made through the bark 
of the pine tree and into the wood below using a curved bladed hand 
instrument called a “hack.” This incision is preferably not more than 
half an inch deep and of the same width. The exudate of the scarified 
pine tree, the oleoresin, is formed in a system of ducts in the sapwood 
just under the bark and flows from the incision into a metal gutter 
which directs the flow into a metal or clay receiving cup. This initial 
incision is made as near the base of the tree as is practicable. After 
flow from the incision becomes quite slow, another incision is made 
just above the first. These successive incisions are referred to as 
“streaks,” and the operation of making them with the hack is called 
“chipping.” Streaks are made at approximately one-week intervals, 
depending upon temperature and weather conditions, throughout the 
producing season of March through November. As the result of the 
streaking, an increasingly large area of the tree is scarred, forming 
a “face”’ or “box.” The face should not cover more than one third of 
the circumference of the tree. At the beginning of each new produc- 
ing season, the collecting cups and gutters are moved up the tree so 
that the very viscous oleoresin flows over as little face area as pos- 
sible. The collecting cups are emptied by “dipping,” usually at 
monthly intervals, and the “dip” is transferred from hand buckets 
to barrels placed conveniently through the producing area. When 
full, the barrels are transported to the processing plant. As the oleo- 
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resin flows over the face, some of the more volatile components 
evaporate, causing an increase in viscosity and deposit of material 
on the face which must be removed at the end of a season by a scrap- 
ing operation. This more viscous material is referred to as “scrape” 
and is combined with the “dip” for processing. The terminology 
which has developed around the process of “turpentining”’ is most 
unique and picturesque. Thus, bad weather or illness prevents a 
Negro turpentine laborer from “making a streak.” As the face is 
placed higher on the tree, it becomes necessary tc use a iong-handled 
instrument and make the streak with a downward pulling motion; 
this operation, then, is quite logically “pulling boxes.” 

The processing of crude pine gum for production of spirits of tur- 
pentine and rosin utilizes the technique of steam distillation. In a 
system composed of water and a second liquid immiscible with water, 
each of the components exerts its characteristic vapor pressure rela- 
tively independently of the other component, and boiling of the mix- 
ture occurs when the combined vapor pressures equals the opposing 
atmospheric pressure. By use of this technique, a liquid immiscible 
with water may be made to vaporize at a temperature much below 
its normal boiling point, thus minimizing thermal decomposition. In 
the early days of the naval stores industry, this steam distillation 
process was carried out using small, direct-fired batch stills, called 
“fire stills.” These small stills were portable, and could be moved 
from place to place as the virgin pine forests were worked out. As 
turpentine operations became more permanently located in the sec- 
ond-growth pineland areas, these portable stills were replaced by 
permanent installations. A permanent fire still consists of a metal 
(usually copper) vessel (retort) of 10- to 20-barrel capacity with a 
removable head for introducing the gum. This vessel is mounted on 
a brickwork support so arranged that a wood fire underneath can be 
used to heat the bottom and sides. An exit tube at the top of the 
retort leads to a coil of copper tubing immersed in a large tank of 
cooling water. The retort is charged with crude gum, as delivered to 
the plant, together with two to three gallons of water per barrel of 
gum. The retort is fired, and when sufficient heating has occurred to 
give the proper fluidity, some of the chips, straw, and other debris 
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are skimmed off. The top of the retort is then closed, and the steam 
distillation is carried out by regulating the firing of the still. At a 
temperature just below the boiling point of water alone, a mixture 
of water and spirits of turpentine distills out of the retort, and the 
vapors are condensed in the copper cooling coil (the “worm”’). In 
the early days, the “‘stiller’’ regulated his firing by observation of the 
sound issuing from the exit end of the worm; this is done now, of 
course, by thermometer readings. The condensed vapors are col- 
lected in a barrel and there separate into a lower water layer and an 
upper layer of turpentine. The turpentine is drawn off through an 
exit pipe toward the top of this barrel and flows through a second 
barrel filled with rock salt to remove the residual water and give a 
dry, sparkling product. Warm water from the top of the cooling 
tank is fed back into the retort during the distillation. 

When most of the turpentine has distilled over, the flow of water 
into the retort is stopped, the water in the retort is allowed to distill 
out, and the fire is pulled. When boiling has sufficiently subsided, an 
exit valve at the bottom of the retort is opened, and the hot rosin is 
allowed to flow out. The rosin is passed through cotton batting on 
a wire support to remove remaining chips and into a wooden cooling 
vat below. When the rosin has sufficiently cooled in the vat, it is 
dipped into wooden barrels or drums where it solidifies to a resin 
ranging in color from almost water-white to rather dark brown. The 
color is quite dependent upon the quality of the crude gum used and 
on the processing technique. The rosin is graded on the basis of its 
color, and the grades are designated by letters. Grades of increasing 
color are X, WW (water-white), WG(water glass), N, M, K, I, 
H, G, F, E, and D. Tradition has it, although direct confirmatory 
evidence is lacking, that these letters originally stood for girls’ names 
(D, for example, was Dolly), and related the color of the rosin to 
the skin hue of some favorite colored paramour of the turpentine 
operator. 

The naval stores industry was one of the many severely hit by the 
economic depression of the early 1930’s. In the face of this dwindling 
economy, the United States Department of Agriculture established 
in 1931 a Naval Stores Research Station at Olustee, Florida, in the 
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heart of the pine belt, for the purpose of carrying out research direct- 
ed toward improved utilization of pine gum naval stores. Largely 
as a result of the efforts of the Olustee group, a real revolution has 
been achieved in the naval stores industry. Early efforts of the Naval 
Stores Station were directed toward improvements in the processing 
of pine gum, and notable success was achieved. A method of cleaning 
gum was developed which is now used in 98 per cent of the rosin and 
turpentine production of this country. This “Government process” 
produces a superior grade of turpentine and rosin which is several 
color grades better than that produced by the older methods. The 
process consists in diluting the gum with about one-third its volume 
of turpentine, melting, and filtering. A stream of hot water is run 
through the melt to remove water-soluble impurities. Iron rust stain 
is removed by treatment of the melted gum with oxalic acid, and 
excess oxalic acid is removed by the subsequent hot water wash. 

Significant improvements have also been made in the distillation 
technique. Whereas the older processes used direct wood firing of 
the retort, with little control of temperature, the newly developed 
process utilizes heating by steam separately generated in a boiler, 
and can be operated as a continuous rather than as a batch process. 
In brief, the diluted gum from the above cleaning process is fed into 
a distillation column in which it encounters an ascending stream of 
steam. The turpentine is vaporized and passes out the top of the 
column while the rosin continuously collzcts toward the bottom of 
the column. This continuous process requires the use of a precleaned 
gum for successful operation. 

The combined effect of the development of the gum cleaning pro- 
cess and the steam distillation technique has been the complete aban- 
donment of the older fire still operations. In 1931, more than 1,000 
fire stills were operated by individual producers. As of January 1, 
1957, only three fire stills were known to be in operation, and the 
processing of pine gum is done entirely by about twenty large central 
processing plants which purchase the gum from individual turpentine 
farmers. The result has been a great increase in the number of gum 
producers. Formerly, individual operators processed gum from their 
own trees or from leased tracts, and owners with small tracts of 
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pines simply did not work their trees for gum. Now individual farm- 
ers with small tracts of pine can work these trees as time permits and 
sell the accumulated gum as an additional cash crop. Today it is 
estimated that about 40,000 farmers collect and sell their gum, 
whereas only about 2,500 did before the development of the newer 
processes. 

Despite these processing improvements, there has been a steady 
decline of the pine gum industry since about 1948. This has been due 
partly to acquisition of large tracts of pine land by paper concerns 
to supply pulp for the paper industry that has expanded greatly in 
the Southeast during the past twenty years. Perhaps more important 
to the decline of the gum industry has been the development of new 
sources of naval stores. When the stumps of cut-over pine forests 
have stood for about ten years, the outer bark and sapwood have 
largely rotted away, and the remaining heartwood is quite rich in 
wood resin. A typical analysis of an aged stump shows 19 per cent 
rosin, 4 per cent turpentine, 4 per cent of a resin insoluble in gaso- 
line, and 23 per cent of water; the remainder is cellulose and lignin- 
type materials. Hence these stumps are a relatively rich source of 
rosin and turpentine, and their processing for recovery of naval 
stores has developed rapidly since the industry began about 1900. 
Naval stores derived from this source are referred to as “wood na- 
val stores” to distinguish from “gum naval stores,”’ which are prod- 
ucts of the living tree. Although there are chemical differences in the 
turpentine and rosin from these two sources, both find much the 
same industrial applications. The stumps are removed from the 
ground by the use of specialized “pushdozers,”’ reduced in size by 
blasting with dynamite, and sent to the stockpiles of naval stores 
plants. At the plant, the stumps are washed with high-pressure water 
to remove dirt, then fed into a rotary chipper (the “hog”), and 
finally through a hammer mill type of shredder. The shredded wood 
is then extracted with a suitable petroleum fraction solvent to pro- 
duce a solution relatively rich in resin. Removal of the solvent by 
distillation leaves a residue of crude resin, which is separated by 
steam distillation under reduced pressure into volatile components 
and wood rosin. The volatile fraction consists mostly of alpha- 
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pinene, although other terpenes may be separated from it by suitable 
distillation under diminished pressure. Wood rosin is much more 
highly colored than is gum rosin, and this color must be removed to 
produce a commercially acceptable material. The decolorization is 
effected by treatment of the rosin with an adsorbent such as fuller’s 
earth or by the use of a solvent such as furfural which preferentially 
dissolves the colored impurities. 

A third source of naval stores is the paper industry of the South- 
east, which produces kraft paper from pinewood pulp. The younger 
pine trees used for pulp are not as rich in resins as are the older trees 
or aged stumps. Nevertheless, it is practicable to isolate the small 
amounts of turpentine and rosin ; the tremendous volume of material 
processed by the paper industry affords a considerable supply of 
these materials. In the processing of pulpwood by the so-called sul- 
fate-digestion method, the terpenes are liberated. The turpentine 
fraction passes out of the digestion vat as a vapor along with other 
gases, including such foul smelling substances as ammonia, methyl 
mercaptan, and methyl sulfide. The turpentine can be recovered by 
condensation of the vapor and suitable treatment to remove the ob- 
jectionable impurities. The product is referred to as “sulfate turpen- 
tine.” During the pulp digestion process, the resin acids and fatty 
acids (high molecular weight acids of non-cyclic structure) form 
sodium salts which collect as a scum on the surface of the digestion 
mixture. This material is skimmed off and acidified to produce a dark 
colored, viscous oil called tall oil. The name derives from the fact 
that this process was first developed in Sweden, and the Swedish 
word for “oil of pine” is tallolja. This was rendered into German 
as talloel, and finally into the English “tall oil.’ The tall oil is a 
mixture containing abietic and related resin acids, about an equal 
amount of fatty acids, and a small amount of non-acidic materials, 
which are representatives of the chemical class of steroids. By suit- 
able treatment, for example, distillation under reduced pressure, the 
tall oil can be separated into a mixture of resin acids (“tall oil 
rosin”) and a mixture of fatty acids, both of which find commercial 
outlets. The two materials, sulfate turpentine and tall oil rosin, are 
referred to collectively as “sulfate naval stores.” 
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Thus there are at present three commercially important sources 
of naval stores, and the total output is divided roughly 25 per cent 
gum, 60 per cent wood, and 15 per cent sulfate. Although the total 
production of naval stores has remained practically constant since 
1948, the production from pine gum has relatively diminished. The 
total yearly value of naval stores from all sources is estimated at 
$150,000,000. 

The economic problem facing the naval stores industry is one of 
keen competition from other industries, particularly the petroleum 
industry. Certain old uses of naval stores have disappeared, and in 
other uses the naval stores product has been supplanted by a cheaper 
product. This is particularly true of turpentine. Before the refining 
of petroleum developed, turpentine was extensively used as an illu- 
minating oil. The principal industrial application now is as a solvent, 
particularly for paints, varnishes, and lacquers. Only fifty years ago, 
there were not more than a dozen organic solvents commercially 
available, and turpentine was the king. This situation no longer ob- 
tains, there being over 100 organic solvents in large supply, many of 
them cheaper than turpentine. The competition is quite unbalanced, 
for example, between turpentine, currently priced at $0.53 per gal- 
lon, and mineral spirits at approximately half this price, unless tur- 
pentine offers some distinct advantage in its application. Professional 
painters insist that turpentine is a better paint thinner, from the 
standpoints of ease of application and durability of the coating, than 
any other solvent in use. The balance of these factors is that the ma- 
jority of individual painters and property owners purchase spirits of 
turpentine for use as a paint thinner, while commercial producers of 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers use the cheaper mineral spirits. Tur- 
pentine finds use also as a solvent for waxes in the formulation of 
many polishes. In these applications also there is vigorous competi- 
tion from other industries. 

Because of this economic situation, the naval stores industry is 
now vigorously attacking the problem of developing new uses for 
turpentine, including the utilization of turpentine components as raw 
materials for the manufacture of entirely new chemicals. The group 
at the Naval Stores Research Station deserves high praise for the 
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splendid fundamental research they are currently duing on the chem- 
istry of turpentine and rosin, which basic research must ultimately 
lead to a greatly expanded use of naval stores as chemical interme- 
diates. A classic example of the use of turpentine as a chemical inter- 
mediate is in the manufacture of synthetic camphor. 4/pha-pinene 
can be chemically transformed into natural camphor by a series of 
reaction steps in fair overall yield. The DuPont Company is one of 
the largest users of camphor (for manufacture of various plastics) 
in this country, and has on several occasions made use commercially 
of the transformation of alpha-pinene into camphor. The application 
of the process is beset by numerous economic difficulties, including 
the relative prices of turpentine and natural camphor and the avail- 
ability of the natural product at a given time. One of the great dis- 
advantages of utilization of a farm crop as a chemical raw material 
is the large fluctuation in price which most such products experience 
from season to season. In 1900, the price of turpentine was $0.35 
per gallon, and it was economically feasible to manufacture camphor 
from this raw material; in 1920, the price of turpentine rose to 
$2.33 per gallon, and the synthetic process was of no economic inter- 
est. At the present time, the prices of turpentine and of camphor are 
$0.53 and $0.60 respectively, and it is apparent that the price differ- 
ential does not justify the manufacture of camphor from turpentine, 
except in the event that some national emergency closed the foreign 
supply of the natural product. 

It is apparent from the above analysis that more attractive com- 
mercial utilizations of turpentine as a raw material would be in cases 
where the final product is not available from another source or the 
price of the product from other sources is consistently high. Several 
such processes have been developed already by the Naval Stores 
Station research group, and others are being actively investigated. 
Alpha-pinene, limonene, and other terpenes are composed of two 
units of the simple unsaturated hydrocarbon, isoprene. When tur- 
pentine is vaporized and the vapors brought into contact with a wire 
electrically heated to a temperature of about 760° C., the terpene 
components are “cracked” into isoprene. Such a process gives a 70 
per cent yield of isoprene, which may be fractionally distilled to 99 
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per cent purity. On treatment of an aqueous suspension of isoprene 
with a peroxide catalyst, a great number of isoprene molecules are 
involved in a polymerization process with formation of a synthetic 
rubber. Indeed, by using the proper catalyst and conditions, isoprene 
can bz converted into a product identical in all respects with natural 
rubber (“‘synthetic natural rubber”). This development was effected 
by Dr. Samuel E. Horne, who received his Doctorate from Emory 
University in 1950, and is now employed as a research chemist by 
Goodrich-Gulf. This synthetic rubber has certain advantages over 
other synthetic rubbers now in common use; it is somewhat stronger, 
stretches better, and develops less heat under stress. This latter 
property is extremely significant in the manufacture of large truck 
tires. The isoprene used in production of this rubber is now obtained 
from petroleum sources, but the generation from turpentine would 
be attractive when the price of turpentine is around $0.35 per gallon, 
or when in some national emergency petroleum sources might be in 
short supply. 

By oxidation of alpha-pinene by means of ozone and air under 
proper conditions, a substance known as pinic acid is produced in 
satisfactory yield. The pinic acid contains a ring of four carbon 
atoms and two acidic groupings in its structure and is of potential 
utility in the production of various plastic materials. Of particular 
interest have been the esters (the products of interaction of an or- 
ganic acid with an alcohol) of pinic acid. Certain of these esters are 
excellent lubricants for turbo-jet engines. They have good lubricity, 
are stable at high temperatures, and remain liquid at temperatures 
from —60° C. to as high as 260° C. These pinic esters also make 
excellent plasticizers (softening agents) for various plastic materi- 
als. Commercial interest in these materials is high; pinic esters do 
not occur naturally, cannot be conveniently made from any raw ma- 
terial other than alpha-pinene, and have distinctive properties not 
found in other materials. 

The addition of hydrogen chloride to the double bond of alpha- 
pinene followed by the splitting out of hydrogen chloride by the 
action of a base leads to a complicated, but well-understood, rear- 
rangement with formation of camphene. The substance camphene is 
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an isomer of pinene; i.e., it contains the same numbers of carbon 
and hydrogen atoms as does pinene, but the atoms are arranged dif- 
ferently in the molecule. The same rearrangement of pinene to 
camphene can be effected by treatment of pinene with an acid cata- 
lyst, and is carried out commercially on large scale. One application 
of camphene is covered by a patent issued in 1951 to the Hercules 
Powder Company, one of the leading industrial utilizers of naval 
stores. According to this patent, camphene is treated with chlorine 
to produce a mixture of chlorinated products which acts as an effec- 
tive insecticide, particularly against cotton infestations. This product 
is sold under the trade name, Toxaphene. By another process, cam- 
phene can be converted into a derivative which is widely used as a 
household insecticide under the trade name Thanite. 

These few examples of the industrial utilization of turpentine will 
serve to illustrate the diversity of chemical behavior possible, giving 
some indication of the sort of things that future research may bring. 
The other less abundant constituents of turpentine have not been 
utilized industrially as widely as has alpha-pinene, but work is al- 
ready under way in this direction, and a few products are already 
on the market. 

The economic picture regarding utilization of rosin is somewhat 
different from that of turpentine. Rosin is the big-volume member 
of the naval stores team; pine gum, on processing as previously de- 
scribed, produces roughly 20-25 per cent turpentine and 75-90 per 
cent rosin. Whereas turpentine is plagued economically by its high 
price and limited supply, rosin is in abundant supply and is one of 
the cheapest organic acids available commercially. The current price 
of WW grade rosin is just under $0.08 per pound. Probably the 
reader immediately thinks of rosin in terms of violin bows, and, 
indeed, the minor uses of rosin do include such diversities as the 
roughening of bow strings and preparations for the dehairing of 
hogs. At least 75 per cent of the industrially utilized rosin, however, 
goes into the preparation of varnishes, lacquers, and other coating 
materials, and into paper and soap manufacture. 

Varnishes are prepared from rosin by heating the rosin, or a de- 
rivative thereof, with a drying oil until the desired amount of poly- 
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merization has occurred. When this has occurred, the mixture is 
thinned with a suitable volatile solvent. The conversion of rosin to 
a satisfactory varnish requires that the acidity be lowered and that 
its melting point be raised. This is accomplished by reaction of the 
acid function of the resin acids with a polyhydric alcohol, such as 
glycerol. The ester resulting from this reaction is referred to in the 
trade as “ester gum.” Other processes are also used to produce a 
rosin derivative of desired characteristics. For example, the double 
bonds in the molecule may be reduced by catalytic hydrogenation to 
produce a molecule more resistant to oxidation and other deteriora- 
tive reactions. The rosin may be treated with formaldehyde to pro- 
duce a substance with hydroxyl (—OH) groups in addition to the 
carboxyl (—CO:H) group already present. This provides addi- 
tional functional groups which may be utilized in the production of 
varnishes or other protective coatings. 

Rosin is applied in the paper industry as a “size,” i.e., a substance 
which is applied to the paper for the purpose of diminishing its 
peneration by liquids. Here again certain derivatives of rosin are 
more satisfactory than unmodified rosin. Researches of the Naval 
Stores Station research group have shown that the product of inter- 
action of rosin with the substance maleic anhydride produces a rosin 
size of superior qualities. 

Soaps are the sodium or potassium salts of high molecular weight 
organic acids. The sodium or potassium part of the substance is 
inorganic and soluble in water, while the organic part is soluble in 
such organic materials as greases, oils, and similar materials which 
constitute the difficultly removed parts of being filthy. The soap dis- 
solves its inorganic end in water, its organic end in the grease, and 
thus solubilizes the whole mess. Rosin, being an organic acid, forms 
soaps on treatment with sodium or potassium hydroxides. These 
soaps are much more soluble in water than are soaps made from 
fatty acids, and are much used in liquid soaps. 

The “fine chemistry” of rosin and rosin acids is just now begin- 
ning to be seriously explored. The structures of the resin acids and 
the interrelationships among them have been and are being eluci- 
dated by the researches of the Naval Stores group and by chemists 
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of the Hercules Powder Company. Fundamental studies on the 
chemistry of the resin acids are being activ:ly pursued by the Naval 
Stores Station group, and by academic groups under contract to the 
United States Department of Agriculture. For example, a research 
program at Emory University, sponsored by the Department, has 
just been completed, dealing with the products of the action of ozone 
and of peracids on the resin acids, and of the mechanism of inter- 
action of resin acids with formaldehyde. Certain of these results are 
already being investigated from the standpoint of industrial utili- 
zation by the Naval Stores Research Station. 

A relative newcomer on the scene of “terpene chemistry in the 
Southeast” is limonene. This material is produced as a necessary by- 
product of the citrus industry that has been developed to enormous 
proportions in Florida within recent years. Its chemical potentialities 
are somewhat similar to those indicated above for alpha-pinene, but 
even more fascinating in some respects. The story of industrial utili- 
zation of limonene is one for another day. Its chemistry is being 
actively investigated by the citrus industry and by those of us in aca- 
demic life who have long been fascinated by the chemistry of this 
unique substance. 





TWO LOVE POEMS 
on themes by Dr. John Donne 


By JaMes E. WARREN, JR. 


I 


Good is as visible as green. 


Always a blossoming April is upon you, 
God’s breath to stir you with a sacred breeze, 
His weather variable to cool and sun you 

into the emerald of orange trees. 


But under glittering leaves and branches, curl 
the dusky ferns; and dark for my delight, 
your little faults like violets unfurl 

often in shade and always in the night. 


Il 


Then shall my ghost come to thy bed. 


You will not see my ghostly candle come 

down your dim hall of sleep. You will not hear 
me climbing surely, surely, surely, at home 
upon your midnight stair. 


You will not feel the fever of my breath 
shaking above you, blowing the candle out, 
but sense what business from beyond all death 
my arms have come about. 





To Japan and Back 


By Guy R. Lyie 


Guy R. Lyle, Director of Libraries, in May 1957 traveled to Japan for a three- 
months visit to Keio University, Tokyo. The first appointee to participate in 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant program, Mr. Lyle served as visiting profes- 
sor to Keio’s Japan Library School. 


ALOA HAH-WY-EE 


ALOHA and welcome to the Hawiziian Islands. I’m not sorry to 
relieve my cramped legs. Soft Hawaiian music is recorded over the 
loudspeaker. When do we get to Hah-na-lula?” asks a passenger. 
The stewardess looks startled, replies in soft, separately voiced syl- 
lables, ““Ho-no-lulu by seven a.m.” I figure we have been ten hours 
over the ocean if West Coast time is two hours ahead of Honolulu, 
or is it two hours behind? No matter, it is exciting to watch the de- 
scent. Gradually the clouds thin out, and there below is the beautiful 
calm ocean with snowy frills of foam laced between its blue and 
green waters. Everything is gorgeously colored as we descend over 
the islands, green forests, crystal-clear reef waters, fantastically 
beautiful rock formations, flat, spongy brown, grey and blue masses 
in the valley offsetting clusters of mountain peaks. 

Landing and stepping off the plane, I’m almost blinded by the bril- 
liance of the sun but the breeze is refreshing, especially in the waiting 
room of the terminal which is open at both ends. Tired and dirty I 
head for the men’s room, which seems to be inhabited by half the 
American army just getting ready to take off in the Flying Tiger for 
Japan. There are no towels and I use a soiled handkerchief and then 
go out to sprawl pathetically on the simmering plush of a huge bam- 
boo sofa .Hawaiian time, I am told, is the local way of saying you 
take your time, but there is nothing leisurely about this spot. Passen- 
gers are greeted by relatives and friends; grandfather on down to 
the youngest grandchild are all on hand with leis for the friend or 
loved one. Nowhere will you see more closely knit family groups or 
so many alien carved faces. I wish that beautiful Polynesian girl 
would put a lei on me, but no, she’s saved it for her fat boy friend 
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who comes in barefoot and beaming like the sunrise. The customs 
officials are poking through the suitcases of returning Americans. 
The Canadian, Japanese, and Australian air lines have long queues, 
and there is even jostling at the information desks of the island-hop- 
ping lines. Tourists and soldiers are shopping at the souvenir coun- 
ters, which display everything from hula skirts to woodcarvings. A 
fellow passenger is wandering about snapping pictures of native men 
in flashy aloha shirts and women in muumuus, the gaily covered dress 
which looks good on any figure. I feel drowzy listening to the Ha- 
waiian music, watching the slight swaying of the palm trees in the 
breeze. 

This is what I expected to find, no real taste yet of the Far East, 
but different enough to know that I have left DeKalb County, Geor- 
gia. I fall asleep and am awakened by Shah, who is to be my seat 
companion on the next hop to Wake, now announced, ready to 
depart. 


WAKE ISLAND 


“Wake Island is a coral atoll atop of an extinct underwater vol- 
cano. ... Its average height above sea level is 12 feet.” I read this 
bit of comforting news in the Pan American leaflet as we prepare to 
descend. | stare hard but see nothing. Then great gaps open in the 
fleecy summer clouds and the view below opens up as through a sky- 
light. The ocean is white and it is green—a vast canvas of blue and 
green and dark patches with snow-white breakers racing and sliding 
through the watery depth. It is a view too sweeping to carry wholly 
in mind. It is like a thousand shining window panes flushed by the 
afternoon sun, swimming in empty space. But here comes the island, 
or rather three islands, and together they look very much like the 
wish-bone of a small chicken, the runway intersecting the joint and 
the two arms circling a lagoon. It doesn’t seem possible that this 
giant mass of quivering and straining steel can ever land there. Yet 
Wake was once a battlefield of planes and ships. If you look hard 
you can still see a few scars—the tail piece of a plane, pill boxes not 
wholly concealed by the tall grass, the burnt end of a half-sunken 
ship. Devastation yesterday, but today we glide down in the peace of 
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a late spring afternoon. We stagger out of the plane and into the 
arms of the refreshment committee. After a few gulps of pineapple 
juice, I take a quick stroll around to get the feel of my legs. The 
white gravel is hot and the shrub-like magnolia and dwarf trees offer 
little shade. To one side a quonset hut displays the words “Clipper 
Lounge”’ in large black letters as unselfishly as a nightclub sign in the 
Latin Quarter of New Orleans. I hurry back to the plane. I must not 
get left here. 


TOKYO 


Darkness, rain, and clouds. There is a moon above the clouds but 
no Tokyo beneath until we descend through the bumpy mist and land 
on Haneda Airport. I clear the customs, ascend the stairs to the 
large and nearly empty waiting room, and am met by a smiling, pipe- 
smoking young man who is to be my constant companion and inter- 
preter for the next three months. We climb into a shiny 1950 Plym- 
outh with a feather duster on the back seat. As we drive off, I feel 
a great sense of loneliness and dejection. It isn’t just in myself, I see 
signs of it all around me. The streets are narrow and winding. There 
are few lights and shadowy figures step out of nowhere in the heavy 
mist. The driver seems to trust mostly to luck and horn to keep from 
hitting them. This luck almost deserts him at times. Piles of rock and 
mire are heaped up on the streets. Koad repairs often bring us to an 
impasse. The store fronts have meagre lights and many seem to be 
boarded up. Electric light poles hang at crazy and menacing angles 
because of their overload of wires. If a stranger were to land in the 
slum area of one of our large cities, his first impression might well 
be mine. It was God-forsaken, uncomfortable, and a little frighten- 
ing. I scarcely paid any attention to what my companion was saying. 
I was thinking my own black and melancholy thoughts. I had been 
told to avoid Western-style accommodations in order to gain a deep- 
er insight into the mode of living of the Japanese people, but when 
we finally arrived at my lodging, I thanked God that the room re- 
served for me had a shower, a comfortable bed, and a lock on the 
door. I lay down without taking my clothes off and fell into the deep 
sleep of exhaustion. 
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The next day I visited the Asakusa Kannon Temple, which in 
characteristically paradoxical Japanese fashion is located in Tokyo's 
famous Montmartre district. The approach to the shrine was down 
a narrow street arched with cherry blossoms and lined on either side 
by shops selling cheap clothing, shoes, magazines, jewelry, and sou- 
venirs. Less than a block away hundreds of people were filtering in 
and out of movie theatres and strip-tease shows located in the cellars 
beneath. Worshippers of Kannon came and went, threw their offer- 
ings in a huge grill-covered trough in front of the shrine, clapped 
their hands, bowed and withdrew. My companion apologized for the 
fact that the shrine was a reconstruction; the original buildings, 
some three hundred years old, he explained, were entirely destroyed 
by an air raid fire in March 1945. This triggered me into that dread- 
ful state of mind where everything you see has significance for what 
you would like to forget. When we left for downtown Tokyo, I 
passed a street where 60,000 people were cremated in one night’s 
fire bombing. And in the afternoon, on the campus where I was to 
spend most of my time for the next three months, the first sight that 
greeted me was the skeleton of a huge building—three stark siand- 
ing walls—all that remained of the main auditorium, completely 
gutted by bombing. The immediate area was littered with debris. 
This, I felt, was left all these years for my special benefit, a kind of 
symbol of the fact that America was morally accountable for the 
devastation. I was told the library was also partially destroyed. 
I turned my back on the campus and walked back toward the noisy 
street which led to International House. It was cold and raining. 
The rocketing, rioting taxis splashed mud as they horned and roared 
through the streets. I felt as though the people were all watching me. 
I read distrust and hatred in their cold, stony faces. 1 was pooped, 


low, and licked. I was glad to get back to the friendly quarters of 
my room. 


RADIO INTERVIEW 


There were two Japanese instructors and myself working in a 
smoke-filled office about as large as a good-sized walk-in closet when 
a reporter from WTR Radio Station dropped in for an interview. 
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If you get far enough away from home, honors fall upon your grey- 
ing temples like fog around the brain. Mr. Arko, the reporter, was 
a slight, smiling, bowing young man with a weak back from carrying 
around too much tape-recording machinery. He was loaded down 
like a skindiver with a storage battery under each armpit and a 55- 
pound aqualung around his neck. He said he would need a quiet 
place to record the interview and since it was a lead-pipe cinch he 
wouldn’t find it in that building, I suggested that we go over to my 
room at International House. We took a taxi; it was evident that 
he had already walked about as far as he could go. The interview 
was to last about ten minutes. I doubt if it was ever broadcast, but 
I improved my social standing at International House when we 
marched through the lobby and climbed the stairway to my room. I 
eased into a comfortable chair facing the sliding doors which opened 
out on to a beautiful Japanese garden. The reporter squatted on the 
floor with his apparatus. I was wondering what line of questions he 
would follow when, with a maximum of scratching and some omi- 
nous lead-in lines, the interview began. 


Arko: What is yeur first impression of Japan? 


Me: Well, I haven’t really formed any impressions so far. You 
see, I just arrived at Haneda airport a few days ago. It takes 
me a little while to catch on. I’m the peasant type. 


Arko: Everyone says it’s pleasant here, but what were your impres- 
sions of Mt. Fuji as you flew in? 


Me: I’m sorry I was dozing at the time. Anyway it was night-time 
and I don’t suppose .. . 


Arko (doggedly) : Well, you must have had some impressions when 
you first landed. 


Me: It was raining hard, I remember. Does it always rain like this 
in Japan? 


Arko (refusing to be diverted) : You are a teacher. What are your 
impressions of Japanese students ? 


Me: I’ve met only three or four classe:, of course, but I think the 
students are wonderful. They are courteous, kind, attentive. 
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It’s nice to leave home and find respect among strangers. . . . 
I wish they would ask questions. 

Arko: Do they understand you? 

Me: My interpreter assures me they do. 

Arko: You have an inter-peeter ? I thought the students came to hear 
you speak English. 


Me: I suspect some of them do. They go for English here like our 
college boys go for football. They have an astonishing facil- 
ity in English grammar but when it comes to spoken English, 
they... 

Arko (interrupting) : What do you think of Japanese women? 

Me: That's easy. I would say they are God’s gift to Japan. I’ve 
only really seen them in the movies, of course. I wish I knew 
them better. 

Arko (brightening up) : Is that your purpose in coming to Japan? 

Me: Holy Joe! You certainly hanker for the simple declarative, 
don’t you? My purpose is purely academic. One of your uni- 
versities made the sacrifice of asking me to come to this coun- 
try to teach. 

Arko: How long? For a month? Forever? 

Me: I think something was said about three months. 

Arko: Do you find the Japanese people friendly? 

Me: Well, you know I have just gotten here. I have very few ac- 
quaintances among your people so far. I’m still a little con- 
fused. I wouldn’t say the people are unfriendly, but Tokyo is 
very large compared to my home, where everybody as a mat- 
ter of course sticks his nose into everybody else’s affairs. Here 
the people seem poised for flight. Like New Yorkers during 
the five o’clock rush hour in Penn Station. 

Arko: Are you planning trips to the other parts of Japan? 

Me: I hope to—later. Perhaps Kyoto and Nikko. 


Arko: Well, before you leave Japan, be sure to see Mt. Fuji! 
This last, more a command than an invitation, ended the inter- 
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view. I felt a little uneasy about it having evaded most of Arko’s 
questions because I was either not willing or ready to reply. Anxious 
to dispel the glum look in his eye, I invited him to join me at the bar 
downstairs. The beer was good Sapporo, ice-cold, and Arko sipped 
noisily and contentedly. After a couple of glasses he seemed like a 
changed person. He dropped the quiet, somber mask and his face 
showed flashes of that direct and honest friendliness which I found 
so appealing in my conversations with students. He was full of use- 
ful information and good advice as to what I should do and see 
during my stay in Japan, and he even offered to accompany me on a 
sightseeing trip if I wished. I asked him where he learned to speak 
English so well—there was little of the phrase-book quality about 
his speech—and was surprised to discover that he had never been 
outside Japan. It turned out that he had largely taught himself, but 
I thought it a mark of character that he attributed his facility to the 
evening classes he attended, which were taught by the wife of a Ful- 
bright scholar. He fairly smouldered with enthusiasm and goodwill 
for Americans and things American. He enjoyed American movies, 
television, plays, song hits, and books. He asked a lot of intelligent 
questions, and he knew a lot more about us than I did about the Jap- 
anese. “I don’t mean to be probing,” I said to him, “but I do want 
to ask you something. You get around a good bit in your job. Do 
your friends and acquaintances share your opinions about America ?” 
“Oh, yes,”’ he replied earnestly, “most of them do, I’m sure. Perhaps 
you are puzzled because you read the papers too much. We have 
our communist sympathizers and they are permitted to say what 
they wish. They make a lot of noise for their number. But in senti- 
ment most Japanese are very friendiy toward America. We do not 
know too much about you, and we do not understand some of the 
things you do, but we are anxious to learn. We think Americans are 
friendly and we like your friendship and conveniences.” 

When he rose to leave, Arko repeated his injunction about Mt. 
Fuji. I assured him that it was first on my list of things to do and 
thanked him for his kind and helpful advice. The earlier interview 
had completely slipped my mind. I had my first real feeling of 
cheerfulness. 
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DIVERSIONS IN MEIJI PARK 


At 9 o'clock Takahisa phoned to say he had the flu, he would be 
unable to accompany me to the Keio-Waseda baseball game, his wife 
would meet me in thirty minutes at Shinanomachi station. Shinano- 
machi was only two minutes walk from Meiji Ball Park. By 9:30 the 
station would be like an anthill. How would I ever pick out Shizuka 
in that crowd? I tried to think back to the only time I had seen her. 
She was the dainty hostess then, squatting on her heels, wearing a 
pale blue kimono with chrysanthemums painted on it. She spoke 
softly, wore only light make-up, and her white skin contrasted sharp- 
ly with her black olive-shaped eyes. Occasionally she would dart a 
glance at her husband, either a prearranged signal to refill the saki 
cups or an exchange of private amusement at my awkwardness in 
using chopsticks. She was delightful with her air of serene compo- 
sure. But today she would probably be wearing Western clothes for 
going out, as would most of the women, so that wouldn't help. It 
would be difficult to spot her. Probably she was thinking the same 
thing. 

I was standing at the corner of the little fruit stand just outside 
the station when she walked up, or rather floated up, with the pe- 
culiar light willowy motion of young Japanese women. She knew 
only a few words of English. I spoke no Japanese. No husband, no 
interpreter. But who’s complaining? Not me! Even if she behaved 
like one of the Jukes family, she would still be awfully easy to take. 
We left immediately, bumping a little in the cross-flow of the churn- 
ing jam-packed crowd. 

All Tokyo, it seemed, was bound for the Keio-Waseda clash. It 
was the nearest approach to our fall gridiron scene. Students lined 
the pathways hawking their college colors and souvenirs. I started 
to buy Shizuka a little pink parasol but she reacted as though stung 
by a hornet. ““Waseda” she hissed. I got the cue and thereafter let 
her take the lead. 

We enter the stadium at approximately 10 o'clock, fight our way 
down the aisle to the wooden benches in the Keio section. By 11:30 
the seats are full, 65,000 people or more, and the gates close. Across 
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the way a solid mass of pink parasols swing in unison, left to right, 
right to left, like rice plants swaying in the breeze. Thousands of 
Keio fans wave tri-colored red-white-and-blue scarves while their 
band booms out a victory march. The main aisles are full; people are 
standing on the sidelines, even spilling over into the outer reaches 
of the field. A plane circling overhead swoops low to drop the Wa- 
seda colors; seconds later it circles and dives again to drop the Keio 
colors. Someone in the Keio stands hoists a bamboo cage, then an- 
other and another, and suddenly hundreds of doves are released 
against the sky. The crowd momentarily is hushed; all eyes stare, 
straining. If the doves fly one way, it is good luck for Keio; if the 
other, it’s Waseda’s lucky break. A mighty cheer rises from the fans, 
but I’m too busy taking pictures to see who’s favored. Three and a 
half hours after we first entered the stadium, the game gets under 
way. By 4:30 it is all tied up in the ninth. A two-run homer in the 
seventeenth clinches the game for Keio. 

One kind of pain drives out another. Next morning I’m still so 
stiff from yesterday’s sitting marathon that even the mattress feels 
uncomfortable. Then suddenly I notice that my camera is missing 
and I forget all about my stiffness. I call the front desk and the man- 
ager courteously offers to phone the ball park. Yes, a camera of for- 
eign make has been turned in, but I would have to come to the ball 
park office to identify it. 1 take a cab and arrive in a few minutes, but 
it takes a good deal of hunting to locate the office where I am sup- 
posed to pick up the camera. The interior looks like a run-down 
funeral parlor. The occupants include a retinue of sad-faced male 
secretaries, maids, and two policemen. They invite me to sit down 
and kill time while they grapple with the problem. They put their 
heads together, gaze thoughtfully at the floor, and look as though 
this is a matter for international arbitration. Finally one of the po- 
licemen gets up, comes over to me and says, “What do you do?” 
I thought it might be difficult to explain; so I handed him my Ameri- 
can passport, my temporary Japanese passport, a name card printed 
in both Japanese and English, and inadvertently a DeKalb County 
fishing license. This last is a mistake. They go again into a pigeon 
huddle and concentrate harder than ever. Occasionally they glance 
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suspiciously at me, like a friendly mother cat whose thiree kittens 
have just been snatched. Clearly my case is getting nowhere; so I 
offer to identify the camera, an Argus, 35 mm., encased in brown 
leather with a broken strap. I suggest they develop the film. There 
are sixteen pictures of yesterday's game. I sit down again and they 
continue their huddle. 

Finally a policeman goes to a closet in the corner of the room, 
opens a drawer, and brings out my camera. I am allowed to look at 
it but not to keep it. A good bit of warm argument gets me nowhere. 
I tell them they are the damnedest unfolksy, boneheaded, shell-work- 
ers that ever operated, but I don’t think they understand. One of 
the men who speaks a little English offers an explanation. The point 
seems to be that I must first go to the home of the man who found 
the camera and obtain a written release from him before I can have 
the camera. I don’t argue any more; I’m boiling mad. This may be 
an old Japanese custom but it sounds like a phony to me. I leave with 
my tongue hanging out and take a fast cab to Keio. I explain to one 
of the interpreters that I would like my camera back that afternoon 
and I would decide afterwards what reward to pay, and would he 


please get the hell over to whoever on the campus had sufficient 
weight to get a little action out at the Meiji Shrine Outer Garden 
Ball Stadium. The camera is returned within the hour. In due time 
I send the finder a letter of thanks and 1800 yen. Two weeks later 
I receive the following letter: 


Dear Sirs: 


I received your letter with gift. I am glad your camera re- 
turned your hand. I shrink you care to sent gift to me. Because 
I have only found camera, but I will received it as you hope and 
I use it efficiently. I am sorry I sent this letter to you too lately. 


I hope you be healthy for ever. 
Yours truly 


S. Nakata 
BATLIKE UMBRELLA 


My eight o'clock rising is, as usual, followed almost instantane- 
ously by a knock on the door, a turn of the key, and the appearance 
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of three house maids who bow, smile charmingly, and say in unison, 
“Good morning, gozaimus.”’ I’m practically in puris naturalibus ; so 
I don’t waste much time on ceremony. They pay no attention any- 
way, probably think of me as a kind of big old skinned mule. Come 
to think of it, I probably look like one at that time of the morning. 
One maid makes the bed, another washes out the bathroom and the 
third pushes a wet rag over the floor with a short stick in each hand. 
This act always fascinates me. Once I opened my fool mouth to ask 
why she didn’t use a long-handled mop to spare her back, and holy 
Jehosephat! you would have thought I had invited her to spend the 
night. All three giggled and shrieked ard lit out of there like a Fly- 
ing Fortress with the throttle wide open. When they returned with- 
out the cops, I untangled the knots in my stomach. 

There is a time between the middle of March and the first of May 
when the rainy season begins. It rains continuously and the streets 
are slick, dark, and dank wherever you walk. The Japanese prepares 
well for the Bai-u season. He wears a raincoat and high rubber 
boots, something like a Britisher’s Wellingtons, into which he tucks 
his trousers, and invariably carries an umbrella. Some wear wooden 
clogs in place of boots, because of their cheapness, I’m sure, and the 


memory of their clipped cadence still hangs vividly about me as 
I write. 


I am less well-prepared to battle the unfriendly elements. After 
breakfast I slip on my raincoat and hurry to the University through 
tortu_us streets and winding alleys, hoping always to escape the rain- 
splattering traffic of taxis, three-wheel trucks, jeeps, hand-carts, bi- 
cycles, streetcars, men, women, and schoolchildren all jostling and 
threading their way through the labyrinth. It is bad enough sloshing 
through the puddles, but when a driving wind accompanies the rain 
it is murderous. I understand what they mean when they say, “This 
is nasty season. Please take care of your health.” By the time I 
reach the campus I am soaked from the knees on down and not a 
bit disposed to use the bucket and long-handled brush which the 
janitors place outside each classroom building during the rainy sea- 
son. The students brush off their shoes and rubbers carefully before 
entering. I march straight in but I still look as though I’ve just 
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stepped outside of the bucket. Takahisa shakes his head. “It’s time,” 
he says, “to buy your kasa.” 

So at noontime, with the rain still coming down in sheets, Taka- 
hisa and I walk down the hill to the shopping district at the edge of 
the campus, where the streets and alleys twist and turr so much you 
wonder if they may not prove to be blind. Irregular rows of dismal- 
looking small shops stretch endlessly. Their fronts are open to the 
street displaying pots and pans, footwear, confectionary and candy 
in glass cases, hardware, books and magazines, and great piles of 
vegetables. Other shops in the street display either the short curtain 
(noren) of the eating house or the cold frontage of closure. We 
come at last to the shop of the umbrella man and hastily crowd in 
under the awning out of the rain. The proprietor is squatting on a 
small raised platform, a few feet back from the street front, repair- 
ing an umbrella. Before he comes forward to greet us, Takahisa 
points to a Japanese umbrella (kasa) and explains that it is made 
of bamboo and oiled paper. The split bamboo ribs are held together 
at the apex of the umbrella by a circular piece of wood. It is carried 
with the handle downward after a rain to let the water run off. “It 
is cheap,” he says, “‘and it’s large enough to shelter your whole body 
from the rain, but I would advise you to pick out one of the western 
type umbrellas. We call them komori-gasa or batlike umbrellas.” 

The proprietor now comes forward, bows, and engages in a long 
conversation with Takahisa, following which he lays out an assort- 
ment of umbrellas of the “batlike” type in three shades of color, 
black, brown, and green. I pick out a black one and he bows and grins 
happily. ““You’ve made a hit,”” says Takahisa. “He thinks it is the 
right choice for sensei (professor).” The proprietor then puts on 
the kind of demonstration that is ordinarily reserved in this country 
for the sale of a Cadillac. I ask Takahisa to tell him to quit opening 
and closing the damn thing before he wears it out. But the proprietor 
is not to be hurried. He brings out a number of varying types of han- 
dies for me to choose from. I select one of carved bamboo which 
triggers another flurry of honorific salutation. It is plain the pro- 
prietor is enjoying this sale, and he is handling it in his own sweet 
way and time. He returns to his platform, squats, greases the end of 
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the umbrella shaft, takes a piece of silk thread and winds it around 
the shaft, fits the handle on firmly, files the edges of the bamboo 
where the steel tips of the ribs come together when closed, and again 
flips it open and shut several times to make sure that everything is 
in perfect working order. I get out my pocketbook, but Takahisa 
gives me the “‘let’s not be hasty” sign. I am now invited to select the 
tape for wrapping round the umbrella when it’s closed. I delegate 
this detail to Takahisa. The proprietor is at last satisfied. He pre- 
sents the umbrella to me with a low bow. I count out 900 yen. He is 
speaking to Takahisa. Takahisa interprets: “The proprietor says 
if anything goes wrong, won't you please come back and he will be 
honored to fix it.” I shall be glad to. The proprietor smiles and 
bows. We smile and bow and back out into the street. 

“Well,” says Takahisa, holding out his hand, “can’t imagine it. 
It’s stopped raining at last.” 


FAREWELL 


The kimono-clad girl carrying my zipper bag, the proprietor of 
the Ryokan (Japanese-style hotel), and my Japanese friends bid 
Takahisa and me goodbye at the hot springs hotel as we prepare to 


board the bus for the short trip down the mountainside to Mishima 
station. The train is scheduled to arrive at Tokyo station at three. 
This will leave me one hour to pack and one hour to get to Haneda 
airport for the homebound flight. It is a tight schedule, but I’ve 
sworn a holy swear that I won't leave Japan before visiting a hot 
springs resort. I appear a little nervous but my companion assures 
me for the ninth time that the Pigeon is never late. 

The bus trip is short but harrowing, even more so going down 
than up. It may be an exaggeration to say there are twenty hairpin 
curves on the rough gravel mountain road, but it is a plain fact that 
the bus rolls senselessly from side to side like a drunken man and 
that the driver takes the curves with the throttle wide open. We sit 
rigidly, I more rigidly than Takahisa, and all talking ceases. When a 
Japanese boy returns home from school he almost always announces 
his coming with a loud “‘Tadaima’’ so that the folks at home know 
he is back safely. From within the house comes a cheery “Okaeri- 
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nasai,”’ a sort of “Glad you're back” welcome. When we finally reach 
the bottom of the mountain I mutter “7 adaima, dammit, tadaima,” 
and Takahisa, grinning like a monkey, repeats “Okaeri-nasai.” 

The train pulls into Tokyo station promptly at three. I offer a cab 
driver 500 yen to turn off his radio and get us to International House 
on the double, a generous impulse I regret immediately. It is possi- 
ble that taxi drivers observe traffic regulations in Tokyo, but I doubt 
it. This fellow makes up his own. He hurtles through the narrow 
winding streets scattering peai:ut vendors, fruit peddlers, and pedes- 
trians like ninepins. His horn sounds continuously. If a light turns 
against him he beats his wheel with both hands and bobs up and 
down on his seat like doughnuts frying in deep fat. He is a superb 
driver but for my money he is trying to push a good thing too far. 

Neither of us has had lunch; so while I pack Takahisa orders 
sandwiches to be sent to the room. It is evident that my belongings 
have multiplied prodigiously during the past three months, and that 
my two bags will hold only the presents which I bought and the bare 
necessities of travel. The rest—books, umbrella, tennis racquet and 
shoes, sweaters, sport coat, and other space-consuming articles—fill 
two cartons. It seems easier to acquire than to throw away, and this 
decision continually confounds me as the minutes slip by. We have 
numerous interruptions from the friendly servants, who want to 
know how we enjoyed the sandwiches, whether they can help us pack, 
whether they should order a cab, and so forth. Finally the Univer- 
sity car arrives and we pile bags, cartons, and ourselves in the back 
seat. We have made it so far, but the old pep is low and I wonder 
how I can possibly manage to take all the stuff I have within the 
maximum weight limit. 

This last problem is quickly settled at the airport. I put the two 
bags, the camera, and my raincoat on the scales, and they weigh ex- 
actly 44 pounds. “Leave the cartons in the car,” I tell Takahisa, 
“and send them later by surface mail.”’ As an afterthought I add, 
“If this is too much trouble, give the stuff to your friends.” 

The information clerk, a good-looking young Japanese man, flips 
through my ticket folder. 
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“So you’re on your way home to Dallas,” he says without look- 
ing up. 

“Not Dallas,” I reply quickly, suspecting that here’s where the 
trouble starts, ‘““Not Dallas, Atlanta.” 

His head snaps up. “You're from Atlanta? I know Atlanta. I’m 
a graduate of the University of Georgia.” 

“Good Heavens!” I cry, grasping his outstretched hand. “Here 
I’m about to leave and I meet a Japanese who not only speaks per- 
fect English but is a Georgia graduate to boot. Why,” I add, “we're 
practically neighbors. I’m from Emory.” 

“From Emory?” His face lights up happily. ‘Do you know Pro- 
fessor Langhorne ?”’ 

“Do I know him!” I reply, ‘““Why he’s chairman of our psychol- 
ogy department.” 

The young man fairly beams and then his eye travels to the nee- 
dle on the weighing scale. “‘Look,” he says, “‘we’ve plenty of space. 
Is there anything else you would like to add to your baggage ?” 

The unexpectedness of the offer almost staggers me. ““Takahisa,”’ 
I practically shout, “bring in the cartons.”’ 
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I. THe INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 


IGMUND FREUD must rank with Newton as the founder of a new 
S science. The Interpretation of Dreams (published in 1900) 
was Freud's first major work and it is by general consensus his great- 
est. Freud himself said in his preface to the third English edition: 

It contains, even according to my present-day judgement, the 

most valuable of all the discoveries it has been my good fortune 

to make. Insight such as this falls to one’s lot but once in a 

lifetime. 

It is significant that Freud—the “Victorian” Freud, the inheritor of 
the myth of the nineteenth century—should have been the figure des- 
tined to shatter the utopian visions of an expanding industrial and 
democratic age. Furthermore, he challenged the thought of his time 
just at that point at which it felt most secure. For by Freud's time 
the romantic movement was little more than an esoteric ripple which 
had been so overcome by the reaction of scientism that Freud him- 
self knew nothing about its dream speculations. What scientist or 
philosopher at the turn of the century would have dared to think 
that dreams might be susceptible to disciplined and rational investi- 
gation? In fact, Freud was so ostracized by his prophetic work that 
he was forced to carry out his investigations alone and then to wait 
years for them to be received with an open mind. 

Freud's work initiated a revolution of such dimensions in our con- 
ception of human nature that even today we find it difficult to under- 
stand the moral and scientific ideals of the Victorian era. If a chasm 
divides our time from theirs, then Freud must be given a large share 
of the credit for this gulf. A loyal Freudian, A. A. Brill, has said: 


Yet it is no more than the sober truth to say that in the history 
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of human understanding there have been but two fateful occa- 
sions. The first arose in the dawn of prehistory when man, all 
unwitting, developed that faculty of repression which, whether 
gradually or suddenly we cannot tell, shut off the dynamic un- 
conscious from perceptual consciousness and by blocking the 
automatic action of the conditioned reflex gained time and psy- 
chic space for his ego to develop. The other occurred towards 
the end of the nineteenth century when Freud, alone and un- 
aided, crashed through the walls of the familiar to discover the 
unconscious mind. 


Freud was the first thinker to apply a rational and systematic meth- 
odology to the analysis of unconscious processes. The first great 
fruits of this method are contained in The Interpretation of Dreams. 
Ernest Jones insists that it is Freud’s most original work. 

The main conclusions in it were entirely novel and unexpected. 

This applies to the theme proper, that of dream structure, and 

to many that appear incidentally. The most important of the 

latter is the description of the now familiar ‘Oedipus Complex’ ; 
the erotic and hostile relations of child to parent are frankly 
exposed. Together with this goes the appreciation of infantile 
life and its overwhelming importance for all the innumerable 
developments that make up the adult human being. Above all, 
it affords not only a secure basis for the theory of the uncon- 
scious in man, but provides one of the best modes of approach 
to this dark region, so much more important in man’s actual 
behavior than his consciousness. Freud very justly termed the 
interpretation of dreams the via regia to the unconscious. 
Not only is the work comprehensive, but its investigation of dream 
life is carried out with such thoroughness that its conclusions have 
received only a minimum of modification in the last fifty years. 

It is seldom realized that the essential foundations of psycho- 
analysis were worked out by Freud before the end of the nineteenth 
century. In a letter written during the midst of his composition of 
The Interpretation of Dreams, Freud set forth the principles of the 
movement which only later received concrete application : 


It seems to me that biologically the dream life proceeds alto- 
gether from the relics of the prehistoric period (age one to 
three), the same period that is the source of the unconscious, 
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and the sole one that contains the aetiology of the psychoneu- 

roses ; the period for which there is normally an amnesia analo- 

gous to that of hysteria. I surmise the formula: what was seen 
in that prehistoric period gives rise to dreams; what was heard 
to phantasies ; what was sexually experienced to psychoneuroses. 

The repeating of what had been experienced in that period is 

in itself the fulfilment of a wish. A recent wish can bring about 

a dream only when it can become connected with material from 

the prehistoric period, when it is itself a derivative of a prehis- 

toric wish or gets assimilated to one. 
It is to be noted that Freud’s myth of a “prehistoric age’’ which is 
taken as the source of all unconscious processes is (regardless of its 
legitimacy) analogous to the Gnostic-Romantic myth of a primor- 
dial golden age ; biological childhood has replaced the historic child- 
hood of a more poetically minded age. 

Basically, Freud says, dreams all seek to fulfill one wish, which 
may be transformed into many others. It is the wish to sleep. It is 
sleep itself that would be impossible apart from the mechanism of 
the dream-work. For in the condition of reduced or suspended con- 
sciousness which we know as sleep, the instinctual desires gain freer 
expression as the inhibiting factor of the waking consciousness is 
removed. But if these desires were to receive a full expression, sleep 
would be destroyed as consciousness would resume control because 
of the threat of the lower passions. In order to escape the repressing 
action of the “dream censor” (later subsumed in Freudian theory 
under the category of the “super ego”), the instinctual desires must 
be disguised so that sleep may continue. Such factors as condensa- 
tion, distortion, projection, and symbolization are employed in this 
process. Hence, Freud comes to distinguish between the manifest 
and the latent content of the dream. As a leading contemporary 
Freudian expresses it : “What we actually see in the manifest content 
is the result of a conflict between the wish to sleep and any stimuli 
that threaten to disturb sleep; and of these disturbing excitations 
the most constant and turbulent are repressed wishes.” 

Dreams take the place of action, and are therefore substitutes for 
the ungratified desires of man’s instinctual nature. Thus, Freud can 
say that: 
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We should then assume that in every human being there exist, 

as the primary cause of dream formation, two psychic forces 

(tendencies or systems), one of which forms the wish expressed 

by the dream, while the other exercises a censorship over this 

dream wish, thereby enforcing on it a distortion. 

Apart from these unsatisfied urges or passions there would be no 
dreams. Accordingly, we arrive at Freud’s famous definition of the 
dream: “The dream is the (disguised) fulfilment of a (suppressed, 
repressed) wish.” If Freud had gone no further than this he prob- 
ably would not have encountered such radical opposition. Instead, in 
his consideration of the dream-work, he demonstrated the almost 
universal rdéle of sexuality in dream symbolism. 

The Freudian preoccupation with sexual symbolism is well-known. 
Suffice it to quote the dictum of Freud to the effect that: “there is 
no class of ideas which cannot be enlisted in the representation of 
sexual facts and wishes.” Freud exerts his authority as an analyst 
and therapist to insist: 

The more one is occupied with the solution of dreams, the 

readier one becomes to acknowledge that the majority of the 

dreams of adults deal with sexual material and give expression 
to erotic wishes. Only those who really analyse dreams, that is, 
those who penetrate from their manifest content to the latent 
dream-thoughts, can form an opinion on this subject. 
Of course, one must note that the sexual complexes do not exclude 
all other causal factors in dream symbolism. But in Freudian analysis 
one may only take cognizance of other natural instincts such as those 
of hunger and thirst. 

The Interpretation of Dreams is a work of such scope and iatri- 
cacy that it defies concise summary or analysis. This is especially true 
of its final chapter, which is probably the most profound essay which 
Freud ever wrote. Despite this fact, it is essential that this section of 
the work be given at least a cursory examination because of its im- 
portance for an understanding of the Freudian conception of the 
unconscious. In this chapter Freud is concerned to inquire into the 
context of the dream in the general life of the psyche itself. He sum- 
marizes the main results of his investigations as follows: 
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The dream is a psychic act full of import; its motive power is 
invariably a wish craving fulfilment; the fact that it is unrecog- 
nizable as a wish, and its many peculiarities and absurdities, are 
due to the influence of the psychic censorship to which it has 
been subjected during its formation. Besides the necessity of 
evading the censorship, the following factors have played a 
part in its formation: first, a need for condensing the psychic 
material; second, regard for respectability in sensory images; 
and third (though not constantly), regard for the rational and 
intelligible exterior of the dream structure. 

Freud asserts that from each of these propositions a path leads on- 
ward to psychological postulates and assumptions. There follows a 
complex discussion of the dynamic mechanism of the psychic proc- 
esses under the influence of the classical law of association and with 
the postulate that “the reflex act remains the type of every psychic 
activity.’’ Regression is thence considered in contrast to progression, 
which is defined as the direction which the psychic process follows 
from the unconscious into the waking state. Accordingly, the dream 
is considered as a process of regression, and “in regression the struc- 
ture of the dream-thoughts breaks up into its raw material.”” Assum- 
ing that the structure of this raw material is molded in infancy, 
Freud can further describe the dream “as the substitute for the in- 
fantile scene modified by transference to recent material.” 

Freud distinguishes a threefold species of regression: (a) a topi- 
cal one, inasmuch as it is a regression to immediate psychic proc- 
esses; (b) a temporal one, in so far as it is a regression to older 
psychic formations; and (c) a formal one, when primitive modes of 
expression and representation take the place of customary ones. 
However, “these three forms of regression are basically one, and in 
the majority of cases they coincide, for that which is older in point 
of time is at the same time formally primitive.”’ At this point Freud 
insists upon giving utterance to an impression which he has found 
repeatedly forced upon him: 


Dreaming is on the whole an act of regression to the earliest 
relationships of the dreamer, a resuscitation of his childhood, 
of the impulses which were then dominant and the modes of 
expression which were then available. Behind this childhood of 
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the individual we are then promised ar insight into the phylo- 
genetic childhood, into the evolution of the human race, of 
which the development of the individual is only an abridged 
repetition influenced by the fortuitous circumstances of life. 
He then quotes Neitzsche’s famous aphorism that in a dream there 
persists a primordial part of humanity which we can no longer reach 
by a direct path. From the analysis of dreams, we are encouraged 
to expect a knowledge of the archaic inheritance of man, “a knowl- 
edge of psychical things in him that are innate.” Here, Freud has 
arrived at the ground for his later endeavors at reconstructing the 
oldest and darkest phases of the beginnings of mankind, and at the 
foundation from which Jung constructed his elaborate theory of a 
“collective unconscious.” 


Unconscious wishes are always active. {t is indeed an “outstanding 
peculiarity of the unconscious processes that they are indestructible.” 
Nothing is brought to an end in the unconscious; nothing is past or 
forgotten. There are only two possible issues for any single uncon- 
scious excitation-process. Either it is left to itself, in which case it 
ultimately breaks through somewhere and secures a discharge into 


action; or it succumbs to the influence of the preconscious (vorbe- 
wusste, that area of the unconscious which can voluntarily be brought 
into consciousness), and through this its excitation becomes bound 
instead of being discharged. It is the latter case that occurs in the 
dream-process. The dream thus discharges the excitation of the un- 
conscious and acts as a safety-valve for it, while at the same time 
securing the sleep of the preconscious. 

The concept of repression is the central motif of Freud’s final 
chapter. After an involved analysis of its total psychic implications, 
Freud comes to what is perhaps the most fundamental conclusion in 
the whole work: 


The theory of the psychoneuroses asserts with absolute cer- 
tainty that it can only be sexual wish-impulses from the infantile 
life, which have undergone repression (affect-conversion) dur- 
ing the developmental period of childhood, which are capable 
of renewal at later periods of development . . . and which there- 
fore supply the motive power for all psychoneurotic symptom 
formation. 
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It is only by the introduction of these sexual forces that the gaps in 
his theory of repression can be filled. This conclusion supplies the 
fundamental postulate for the whole development of the psychoana- 
lytic movement, and is the basis, of course, for the construction of 
the central mythical symbol of the Freudians—the Oedipus Complex. 
The conclusions of Freud’s work are truly revolutionary. While 
quoting Theodore Lipps to the effect that the unconscious must be 
accepted as the general basis of psychic life, Freud insists that: 


The unconscious is the larger circle which includes the smaller 
circle of the conscious; everything conscious has a preliminary 
unconscious stage, whereas the unconscious can stop at this 
stage, and yet claim to be considered a full psychic function. 
The unconscious is the true psychic reality; in its inner nature 
it is just as much unknown to us us the reality of the external 
world, and it is just as imperfectly communicated to us by the 
data of consciousness as is the external world by the reports of 
our sense organs. 


Thus, the whole tradition of Western thought is finally over- 
thrown by the devastating work of a truly prophetic thinker. But by 


making consciousness a subordinate category of the unconscious, 
Freud had dangerously undermined the meaning of reality. If the 
unconscious is the true psychic reality, then the categories of external 
perception must be subordinated to those of internal perception. 
Although no thinker has gravely examined the full implications of 
Freud’s famous final chapter, it would seem that a proper explica- 
tion must rank Freud with Nietzsche as a prophet of the end of a 
way of life and being, and a seer of an era of the transvaluation of 
all former values. The Freud who always lived under the compulsion 
of realist principles of thought, effected the crowning victory of ro- 
manticism in the Western world. 


Il. Tue Tueory or Lisipo 


The Freudian theory of libido is at once the most basic foundation of 
the psychoanalytic movement as well as the prime example of Freu- 
dian “reductionism” and “pansexualism.” Again, it is the theory of 
libido which provided the original ground of controversy between 
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Freud and Jung. In one way or another disputes concerning the 
libido have generated all of the schisms from the psychoanalytic 
movement and the most basic criterion of Freudian orthodoxy is the 
acceptance of Freud's own theory of libido. First, let us note a criti- 
cism of Freudian libidinal psychology by a philosophical psychologist 
(Dalbiez) who is noted for his sympathy for the psychoanalytic 
movement : 
The Freudian school is inclined towards radical empiricism, 
regarding causality as generally traceable to identity. Their 
conclusion is therefore predetermined. Translated into empiri- 
cist language, the conditioning of the superior by the inferior 
psychism becomes the reduction of reason to sensation. The end 
is not really superior to the starting-point. Fundamentally, pure 
Freudians regard sublimation as disguised sexuality. 
It is in the theory of libido that Freud’s roots in nineteenth-century 
determinism and materialism are most evident. The libido in the 
Freudian system is the basic energy of the psychic process and as 
such is the final source of all movement and tension in the psyche. 
Although Freud’s later speculations about the death instinct condi- 
tioned the scope of the libido by relating it to a poirr force, the libido 
remains the fundamental category of psychoanalytic investigation. 
An apt definition of libido is provided by the leading American 
disciple of Freud, A. A. Brill: 


In psychoanalysis libido signifies that quantitatively changeable 
and not at present measurable energy of the sexual instinct 
which is usually directed to an outside object. It comprises all 
those impulses which deal with love in the broadest sense. Its 
main component is sexual love; and sexual union is its aim; but 
it also includes self-love, love for parents and children, friend- 
ship, attachments to concrete objects, and even devotion to ab- 
stract ideas. 


We see at once that the Freudian theory of libido is designed to ab- 
sorb the whole function of the classical theory of love. However, its 


purpose is the establishment of a framework wherein the phenomena 
of love miay be treated in a scientific and rational manner. Thus, its 
insistence on the importance of the quantitative dimension of libidi- 
nal energy so that the effects of libido may be measured in the psy- 
chic system. The scientific implications of this theory of libido may 
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be gathered from Freud’s more technical definition which is con- 
tained in Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex (1905): 


We have laid down the concept of libido as a force of variable 
quantity by which processes and transformation in the spheres 
of sexual excitement may be measured. This libido we distin- 
guish from the energy which is at the basis of the psychic proc- 
esses in general as far as their special origin is concerned, and 
we thus attribute to it also a qualitative character. In separat- 
ing libidinal from other psychic energy, we give expression to 
the assumption that the sexual processes of the organism are 
differentiated from the nutritional processes through a special 
chemism. The analyses of perversion and psychoneuroses have 
taught us that this sexual excitement is furnished not only from 
the so-called sexual parts alone, but from all the organs of the 
body. We thus formulate for ourselves the concept of libido- 
quantum, the psychic representative of which we designate as 
the ego-libido. The production, increase, distribution, and dis- 
placement of this ego-libido, thus offer the possible explanation 
for the manifest psychosexual phenomena. 


Proceeding from this conception of libido, Freud examined the 
unconscious conflicts responsible for the psychoneuroses in this work 
and demonstrated that the sexual instincts do not arise at puberty, 
as had been imagined, but can be traced back to infancy. Here the 
libido is found to be comprised of a number of primitive sexual com- 
ponents derived from various “erotogenic’”’ body zones, e¢.g., oral, 
anal, cutaneous, muscular, and (infantile) genital. This analysis 
provided Freud with the basis for an elaborate and systematic ac- 
count of the libidinal development of the personality, which in 
turn supplied the ground for an aetiological classification of the 
psychoneuroses. 

Intimately related to Freud’s theory of libido is his methodologi- 
cal assumption that pleasure and pain are the fundamertal moti- 
vating stimuli of the psychic system. As Freud says in Beyond the 
Pleasure Principle (1920) : 


In the psychoanalytic theory of the mind we take it for granted 
that the course of mental processes is automatically regulated 
by the “pleasure-principle” : that is to say, we believe that any 
given process originates in an unpleasant state of tension and 
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thereupon determines for itself such a path that its ultimate 
issue coincides with a relaxation of this tension, i.e. with avoid- 
ance of “‘pain’’ or with production of pleasure. 

The pleasure-principle provides the economic reference or point of 
view. It is contrasted with two other methods of conceptual ap- 
proach: the structural or topographic and the dynamic or libidinal. 
Freud later designated this total body of psychoanalytical knowl- 
edge as “metapsychology.”” Every mental event must then be inter- 
preted by the application of all three methods of observation and 
introspection: the mind must be conceived in the structural sense as 
an apparatus or instrument, a mental energy must be conceived 
which sets this apparatus in motion, and a mechanism must be de- 
scribed by means of which the energy is distributed through the vari- 
ous systems of which the mental apparatus is composed. 

It is well-known that after the First World War Freud funda- 
mentally altered his libido theory to give place therein to a polar 
concept of a “death instinct.” In introducing this concept to his read- 
ers Freud remarks significantly that: ““What follows now is specula- 
tion, speculation often far-fetched, which each will according to his 
particular attitude acknowledge or neglect.” The biological princi- 
ples which made possible this concept are indicated by his definition 
of an instinct as a “tendency innate in living organic matter impelling 
it towards the reinstatement of an earlier condition.”’ Freud asks that 
we assume as an experience admitting no exception that “everything 
living dies from causes within itself, and returns to the inorganic.” 
Of this phenomenon, we can only say, “The goal of all life is death,” 
and contrariwise, “the inanimate was there before the animate.” 
Summing up the results of his new theory in relation to the old, 
Freud says that the ego-instincts impel towards death, the sexual 
instincts towards life. 

Freud recapitulates many of the struggles through which he went 
in formulating the concept of the death instinct in his essay entitled 
Civilization and Its Discontents (1930). Here, the dialectical im- 
plications of his new orientation are manifest. First, he remarks that 
the basis of his arriving at the death instinct was his speculations 
concerning the origin of life and of biological parallels. He became 
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convinced that beside the instinct preserving the organic substance 
and binding it into ever larger units, there must exist another in anti- 
thesis to this, which would seek to dissolve these units and reinstate 
their antecedent inorganic state. Thereby the phenomenon of life 
would be explicable from the interplay of the two and of their coun- 
teracting effects on each other. These two types of instinct always 
mingle with each other in different, very varying proportions, and 
so make themselves unrecognizable to us. The assumption of the 
existence of a death instinct roused opposition even in analytic circles. 
Yet Freud was so taken by these speculations that he freely admit- 
ted: “in the course of time they have won such a hold over me that 
I can no longer think in any other way.”’ Consequently, he takes up 
the standpoint that, “the tendency to aggression is an innate, inde- 
pendent, instinctual disposition in man.” 

M. C. D’Arcy has treated Freud’s theory of the death instinct as 
a development of the romantic tradition, having its roots in the 
thought of such figures as Schopenhauer, Wagner, and Nietzsche. 
D’Arcy writes with deep power and feeling of the disintegration of 
culture which the later phases of the romantic movement have 
brought upon us. Modern subjectivism is seen as bent on ending 
finally in a complete dissociation, a total resorption into the criginal 
chaos. It is a flight to irrationalism and sensation, and to an earthly 
or ghostly mysticism. D’Arcy quotes Wyndham Lewis's observation 
to the effect that, “very naturally, sensation left to itself tends to get 
monopolized by the dominant current of sex.” For the modern writer 
“desires to see everything converted into terms of sex, to have every- 
thing and everybody on that violent, scented, cloying and unreal 
plane, where there is nothing that cannot be handled, the very sub- 
stance of illusion sniffed at and tasted by everybody, and put to the 
uses of sensation.” In that world most of the values of the intellect 
are reversed. These strange literary outpourings (Baudelaire, Vil- 
liers de l’Isle Adam, Barbey d’ Aurevilly, Verlaine, Huysmans, Gide, 
Proust, Lawrence, etc.) have been accompanied by a philosophy 
which justifies them. For Freud and Jung (according to D’Arcy), 
have put into terms of scientific hypotheses the W eltanschauung of a 
dying and perhaps demonic romantic tradition. It is important that 
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Freud be considered in relation to these movements but perhaps 
unfair if we speak of these currents of thought as “miming” and 
“bowing” to each other. We can deepen our understanding of Freud 
by inquiring into the cultural backgrounds of the psychoanalytic 
movement. But we can in no sense invalidate the principles of psy- 
choanalysis by means of a genetic method. 

Freud’s death speculations have not had a deep effect upon the 
psychoanalytic movement. Orthodox analysts have, of course, ac- 
cepted them in principle, but without thereby sacrificing their funda- 
mentally libidinal psychology. Edward Glover insists on distinguish- 
ing Freud’s concept of the death instinct from that of the romantics 
by asserting that it is not an individual longing for death, but an in- 
herent tendency of matter to reinstate itself in its pre-existing con- 
dition. This is in accord with Freud’s own confession that his strong- 
est motive for believing in the existence of the death instinct was his 
recognition that “the ruling tendency of psychic life, perhaps of 
nerve life altogether, is the struggle for reduction, keeping at a con- 
stant level, or removal of the inner stimulus tension.” Freud was 
thus striving for a general philosophical principle which could lie at 
the foundation of his psychology and provide a dialectical basis for 


its dynamic concepts. Thus the life and death instincts become gen- 
eral methodological principles. But as Dalbiez writes: 


So far as the life instinct is concerned, this concept has obvi- 
ously become so general that it has lost all essential association 
with sexuality. . .. The death instinct also seems to be a thor- 
oughly confused concept. . . . If the concept of a death instinct 
has any semblance of intelligibility, it owes it entirely to the 
idea of the emancipation of the parts in relation to the whole. 
When this tendency is excluded, and the death instinct is con- 
ceived as a tendency of the whole, regarded simply as a whole, 
to its own destruction, we are confronted with the unintelligible 
pure and simple. 


This is a pointed criticism, for if the death instinct be only of the 
material parts of the organism, it is not a psychological principle. 
Obviously, if it is to have a full dialectical scope, it must be a princi- 
ple which is descriptively valid of an innate tendency of the whole 
organism. Scientifically speaking, such a tendency would be meaning- 
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less, and Freud must here be reduced to the hidden presuppositions 
of his romantic roots. It is no accident that the Freud who consid- 
ered that the reflex act was the type of every psychic activity was also 
the Freud who believed that the nucleus of all neuroses (and of all 
culture) was the Oedipus Complex. For in Freud romanticism finally 
triumphed over scientific realism; the dark Dionysian side of human 
nature once again vanquished the transient forms of Appollonian 
light. 
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EDITORIAL 


The flood of American tourists pouring over Europe every year 
raises problems of international understanding not so generally real- 
ized as they should be. Their detailed examination would require 
more space than an editorial affords, but a few observations may 
not be out of order here. 

That in some places the tourist is viciously exploited, in Paris for 
example, is really beside the point. The ancient maxim, caveat emp- 
tor, may be cynical but it makes good sense. If Americans will spend 
money carelessly and lavishly, they have no right to complain of 
what they receive in return. The cheated is often as guilty as the 
cheater. On the other hand, in most places the traveler in all legiti- 
mate transactions can be cure of a fair return for his expenditures, 
an honest equivalent in goods and services for what he pays for 
them. It should be noted that American tourism to a great extent is 
a luxury traffic. Our travelers demand superior accommodations and 
services; the souvenirs and gifts that they purchase are mostly spe- 
cialty items. To supply these demands has required an extraordinary 
financial outlay in tourist centers. Furthermore the tourist traffic is 
subject to strong seasonal fluctuations, so that those who cater to it 
are involved in a considerable element of risk. It is not unreasonable 
that entrepreneurs should set prices most likely to ensure profits on 
their investments. 

A more mischievous misunderstanding arises from the circum- 
stance that the tourist is always an outsider looking in. His glimpses 
of foreign lands are usually brief and always selective. This is true 
even of most professional observers. The tourist travels to see land- 
scape, art, antiquities, picturesque customs, and his guides conduct 
him along ways that will supply the most of what he is looking for. 
The professional observer will generally devote himself even more 
single-mindedly to his specialty, and is likely to be annoyed when 
matters intrude that are not his special concern. Yet all these trav- 
elers may return home with the conviction that they have seen the 
countries they have visited. The first-hand knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs which they arrogate to themselves seldom rests on a broad 
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base of experience. How much confusion has been caused by this 
common misapprehension, not of our travelers only, would be im- 
possible to calculate. 

It must be remembered that tourism has a large place in the Euro- 
pean economy. It is carried on by professionals who have given care- 
ful thought to catering to the wants of travelers. In spite of all the 
running to and fro in their own country indulged in by Americans, 
it is only in a few centers that the tourist trade at home is taken seri- 
ously and conducted otherwise than in a slovenly, amateurish man- 
ner. One has only to take a few trips in sightseeing buses to realize 
what a hit-and-miss business tourism is with us. They manage these 
things better abroad, and with such tact that the sightseer seldom 
realizes how skillfully he is shepherded. It should be said at once 
that the intention is not to keep him from seeing what he should not 
see (except perhaps behind the iron curtain), but to ensure that he 
sees what he has come to see. It is actually the way to give the tourist 
the most for his money. 

The most dangerous illusion of the returned traveler is that he 
has acquired special knowledge of how Europeans feel toward 
America. In most cases the evidence will boil down to incidents, 
happy or unhappy, involving guides, hall porters, waiters, taxi 
drivers, and shop clerks, perhaps to experiences in railway carriages 
or night clubs. Few Americans read any but English-language news- 
papers, and them hastily and irregularly. Usually what is presented 
as evidence has no validity whatsoever. Most of the indigenes whom 
Americans meet have services or goods to sell, and they propose to 
satisfy the customer if they can. The basic relation is that of the 
caterer and the catered to. The American has traveled to Europe 
prepared to spend money. His European quasi-host is prepared to 
collaborate with him. The relation established is purely formal, in 
which a formal courtesy is a normal ingredient. In the exceptional 
case where something goes wrong, the relationship is complicated, 
sometimes by language difficulties, by the visitor’s ignorance of for- 
eign mores and sets of mind, sometimes, unhappily, by arrogance on 
the part of the customer, impatience, greed, or some other fault of 
the purveyor. Such experiences are not too frequent; they are cer- 
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tainly not typical; but in the reports of returned voyagers they are 
often made to bear sweeping implications of national attitudes. 

Such misunderstandings as have been instanced, as well as others 
more significant, will no doubt occur so long as seas divide the conti- 
nents, and racial, language, and political barriers separate the na- 
tions of the world. While rapid communication and transportation 
have brought peoples nearer together, other things have removed 
them farter apart. Basic expenses are higher than in the not distant 
past, a fact which highlights the luxury aspect of foreign travel and 
emphasizes the artificial relation between the American visitor and 
his European host. Finally tourism has become almost a one-way 
street. While rising costs have proved a small deterrent to American 
travelers, for various reasons fewer and fewer Europeans come to 
America simply as tourists. 

Yet, all things taken into account, it still seems that the best way 
to bring our kinsmen of the West into an understanding with us that 
will ensure a working agreement is to encourage travel abroad. 
Whatever drawbacks tourism suffers from as a form of international 
relations, it makes for the mingling of peoples. It would be well if 
the terms on which this mingling takes place were more fully real- 
ized. But for many Americans a European tour is a happy experi- 
ence. The American tourist is welcomed as a prime economic asset 
by Europeans. Surely this mutually satisfactory relationship should 


play a part in relieving tensions in an era of strain. 


T. Hi. E. 











The Baptist Church in the Lower 
Mississippi Valley 


A Review by WILLIAM MALLARD 
William Mallard, A.B. (Randolph-Macon) 49, B.D. (Duke) °52, Ph.D. 
(Duke) ’56, is Assistant Professor of Church History in the Candler School 
of Theology. Professor Posey, this year’s President of the Southern Histori- 
cal Association, is at present engaged in research for a comprehensive history 
of religion in the lower Mississippi Valley prior to the Civil War. 


Dr. Posey’s volume on frontier Baptists reveals the power of concrete and well- 
organized historical fact.’ In‘ his account the Baptist people emerge authenti- 
cally from countless memorials, minutes, and registers of the early nineteenth 
century. 

The story of early Baptist work proves the vigor and variety of frontier 
Christianity. Harsh times demanded struggle. The Baptist folk fought several 
different foes—the devil, other denominations, and themselves. The early Bap- 
tist preacher necessarily combined the toughness of the frontier farmer with the 
emotional power of an unlettered pioneer orator. Engaged from day to day in 
occupations that ranged from teaching school to blacksmithing, he rode as far 
as fifty miles to meet a Sunday preaching appointment. His people expected his 
qualification to be an inspired call rather than an education. They valued their 
congregational independence, their emotional services, their spirited preacher, 
and their careful discipline of the local membership. They were uncompromis- 
ing in their insistence upon baptism by immersion, and often affirmed a rigid 
doctrine of predestination in opposition to the popular Methodist belief in 
free choice. 

A leading value of this study is the discussion of Baptist controversies. The 
Baptist missionary movement and the Sunday school movement met fierce op- 
position on the frontier. Educated missionaries sent by the newly organized 
General Baptist Convention (1814) aroused bitter comment among old-fash- 
ioned, illiterate, and unpaid preachers. Ultimate victory for the hard-pressed 
forces of enlightenment and education gave the West a new kind of Baptist 
minister, a man better equipped to serve in a prosperous and rapidly growing 
democracy. 

Treatment of the debate concerning slavery is objective, candid, and illumi- 
nating. Strange inconsistencies in social feeling are carefully documented but 
nonetheless surprising. Although Negro church members were often strictly 
regulated by the whites, personal separateness was sometimes forgotten, and 
Negro and white communed at the same table or were baptized together. A few 
Negro pastors served white congregations. Tensions growing out of the aboli- 
tionist struggle nevertheless destroyed all harmony, and divided North from 
South within the Baptist Church as within the nation. 


1The Baptist Church in the Lower Mississippi Valley, 1776-1845. By Walter Brownlow 
Posey. Lexington, University of Kentucky Press. 1957. ix, 166 pp. $5.00. 
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Of interest to the student of revivalism is the description of the Baptist 
Church in relation to the emotional “awakenings” of the Methodists. The 
author shows that although early Baptists did not sponsor camp meetings, they 
often participated in them and profited by increased membership. Their own 
“procracted meeting” later served a purpose similar to the camp meeting. Cal- 
vinism among some Baptists apparently was a deterrent to revivals. Such an 
affect of Calvinism evidently differed from its impact upon eighteenth-century 
awakenings, which were deeply Calvinistic. 

Dr. Posey’s account of the Baptists in the old Southwest, in itself a valuable 
production, constitutes an excellent addition to two similar volumes he has 
written concerning the frontier Methodists and Presbyterians. The set of three 
comprises an unusually informative series on early American Christianity. 





An Ethiopian Romance 


A Review by Justus R. PEARSON, JR. 


Justus R. Pearson, Jr., A.B. (Yale) ’40, A.M. (Yale) *42, Ph.D. (Columbia) 
"55, is Assistant Professor of English. Moses Hadas, A.B. ’22, Litt.D. °56, 
is Jay Professor of Greek, Columbia University. 


Half a dozen works of a class called “late Greek romances” have survived, giv- 
ing ample evidence of a lively interest in prose fiction almost two thousand 
years ago. One of the oldest and best of these is the Aethiopica of a Syrian 
writer, Heliodorus, who flourished in the second or third century A.D. Pro- 
fessor Moses Hadas has translated this work anew and has given it the title 
An Ethiopian Romance. The story has sometimes been known by the names 
of its hero and heroine, Theagenes and Charicleia, a young couple of the fifth 
century B.C. who undergo all the time-honored trials of lovers in fiction, includ- 
ing not only separation and reunion, but also shipwreck, kidnapping, enslave- 
ment, and other perils wrought by the elements of nature and the hand of man. 

Cervantes and Racine, among others, used the Aethiopica as a model or 
source, and its structure was much admired by Tasso, who drew upon the ro- 
mance for his epic poem, Jerusalem Delivered. It was first translated into 
English by Thomas Underdowne in 1587. Sir Philip Sidney was indebted to it 
for his Arcadia; Robert Greene, the English dramatist, used it for his romance 
Pandosto; and much of the plot found its way via Pandosto into Shakespeare’s 
The Winter's Tale. Thus it is not just its antiquity which makes the 4 ethiopica 
of interest. Furthermore, though it is distinctly a novel and not an epic, it 
displays such characteristics of the epic as the start in medias res, with a later 
disclosure by the characters involved of the events which led up to the opening 
action, and the relation by successive characters of their own previous adven- 
tures. This leads to the piling up of story upon story. Little attention is given 


1An Ethiopian Romance. By Heliodorus. Translated with an Introduction by Moses 
Hadas. Ann Harbor, University of Michigan Press, 1957. x, 277 pp. $4.95. 
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to characterization or motivation, thus distinguishing the work from the novel 
of more modern times. 

Mr. Hadas is well-fitted to put this Greek romance into the idiom of the 
twentieth century and yet retain the stylistic flavor of the original. A fine lec- 
turer on Greek and Latin literature, especially the epic and the drama, he 
controls a rich vocabulary. He has written a history of Greek literature and one 
of Roman literature; has translated several of Seneca’s plays, Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars, and the writings of several Roman historians; has translated and edited 
an anthology of the Greek poets; and has published modern versions of some of 
the other late Greek romances which belong to the same period as the Ethiopian 
Romance. 





Don Quixote’s Profession 


A Review by WiLLIAM A. BEARDSLEE 
William A. Beardslee, Professor of Bible, Director of the Institute of the Lib- 
eral Arts, served as Acting Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences for 
1957-58. Mark Van Doren, Professor of English at Columbia University, 
has achieved distinction as critic, biographer, poet, and short story writer. 
His Walter Turner Candler Lectures at Emory were delivered on the eve- 


nings of November 12, 13, 15, 1956. 


Emory’s Walter Turner Candler Lectures were given in 1956 by Mark Van 
Doren; this penetrating series has now appeared as Don Quixote’s Profession) 
In an age when scholars and creative writers alike find it easy to come to grips 
with reality in its somber and tragic aspects, it is most refreshing to have Pro- 
fessor Van Doren call to our attention a work of comedy, and one in which 
humor, for all its naturalism and honesty, does not.spring from rejection of life. 
Probing beneath the popular portrait of Don Quixote as a mere caricature of a 
knight-errant, Mark Van Doren shows that this would-be knight has sense and 
wisdom often baffling to the “sensible” people who encounter him. He shows us 
Don Quixote’s skill at acting his réle, and comments perceptively on the rich- 
ness and vigor of his conversation. What interests him most is the curious integ- 
rity which Don Quixote maintains in all his adventures. 

It is constantly central to Professor Van Doren’s cancern to show how the 
novel, through its situations of imbalance and misunderstanding, raises in its 
own searching way the question of what is real. Who better understands real- 
ity—the Don with his absurd vision of adventure and devotion, or the various 
folk who ridicule him? Professor Van Doren reminds us that it is part of the 
greatness of Cervantes that he is without sentimentality. He never pities or 
rescues his hero, and he never lets him achieve his goal. None the less, Don 
1Don Quixote’s Profession. By Mark Van Doren. The Walter Turner Candler Lectures 


for 1956-1957 at Emory University. New York, Columbia University Press, 1958. viii, 
99 pp. $2.50. 
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Quixote has the better of his adversaries, not in any visible sense, but by his 
unswerving faith that the world could be better than it is. 

Emory is indebted to Mr. Walter Turner Candler, whose concern for lit- 
erature made this sensitive presentation possible on this campus, and to Profes- 
sor Mark Van Doren of Columbia University for laying open before us, out of 
his years of affectionate reading of Cervantes, so fresh and relevant a view of 
one of the great achievements of the artistic imagination. 

















EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


Clinical Facilities Used by 
Emory University School of Medicine 


The heart of the modern-day teaching program of clinical medicine is 
in outpatient clinics and on the wards of hospitals. A medical school 
can be no better than its aveilable clinical facilities. Emory University 
School of Medicine is particularly fortunate in its connections with the 
following hospitals : 

GRADY MEMORIAL HOSPITAL —a public hospital operated 
by the Fulton-DeKalb Hospital Authority. By contract Emory Uni- 
versity has authority and responsibility for supervision of the profes- 
sional care of patients at Grady. This hospital has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 1,100 beds. The outpatient clinics receive abour 450,000 
—_ annually, of which about 140,000 are seen in the emergency 


eEMORY UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL —a« 325 bed hospital for 

private patients. It is primarily a teaching hospital serving the needs 
of the members of Emory University Clinic, but some beds are used 
by private physicians of the community. Students rotate through this 
hospital and are assigned patients under the direction of physicians 
engaged in private practice. 

THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION HOSPITAL — a 300 bed 
general hospital affiliated with the School through a Dean’s Committee 
which directs its policies and makes recommendations for staff appoint- 
ments. This hospital also provides training for undergraduate and 
graduate students. 

HENRIETTA EGLESTON rere FOR CHILDREN —a 
100 bed hospital, just being Guna on the Emory campus adjacent 
to the Emory University Clinic, devoted exclusively to pediatrics. 
Although administered by an independent board of trustees, it is close- 
ly affiliated with the School of Medicine for purposes of teaching and 
direction of the professional programs. hag — physician of the 
community is eligible for 

ELKS’ AIDMORE CO ALESCENT 3 HOSPITAL —e 64 bed 
unit owned and operated by the Elks of Georgia, devoted to the care 
of crippled children, which is available to the School for teaching 


purposes. 

CRAWFORD W. LONG MEMORIAL HOSPITAL — a 550 bed 
general hospital owned by Emory, serving the private physicians of 
the community, particularly volunteer members of the clinical faculty. 
A Seeeene program for interns and residents is carried on in 
this hospita 





A statement prepared by 
the Dean of the School of Medicine 






































